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THOUGH THERE Is the age-old fable of the boy who cried 
wolf until he remained unheeded, the Communists have 
learned that crying wolf can be maintained for a long time 
and for great masses of people with continued effectiveness. 
Not so, regrettably, are the ways the free world cries 
truth, ways in which not only older brutalities, such as 
attended Soviet imperialism in the Baltic countries, but 
such recent depredations as Russian destruction of the Imre 
Nagy Government of Hungary are less and less frequently 
mentioned, as if, in access of guilt and ineffectiveness, these 
should be swept under the rug of history. 

This has been especially true of the Chinese subjugation 
of Tibet, though recent statements by Jayaprakash Narayan, 
President of the Afro-Asian Council, and former Communist 
District Deputy Chief of Security for Tibet Thondup, have 
been refreshing instances that prove the drab rule. Thondup, 
in a New Delhi press conference, said that there was con- 
tinued Tibetan resistance to the Chinese and that the 
Chinese, perturbed by its continuance, have intensified their 
repression (what they call “security”) and watchful sus- 
picion (what they call “vigilance”). Thondup’s story would 
be—in fact, still is—touching but for the fact that it, like 
crying wolf, has been so’often repeated. A Tibetan shepherd 
boy, he was attracted to Communism and in 1949 joined 
the Chinese Communists. He was sent to Lanchow to study, 
spent a year-and-a-half at the National Minority School in 
Siling, and after other service and indoctrination was drafted 
into the security department. 








He had hoped, he said, that Tibetan Communists would 
be permitted to function “in the interests of Tibet,” but 
he was soon disenchanted. Those Tibetan Communists who 
attempted to were arrested, some were shot; significantly, 
the Chinese never even permitted Tibetan Communists an 
organizational structure, another example of Communist 
“nationalities policy.” 

Narayan, on the other hand, is scarcely so naive. He said 
that there was “a stream of refugees from Tibet; and while 
their stories might be exaggerated, can there still be any 
room for refusing to believe that in terms of UN definitions 
a clear and deliberate violation of human rights and genocide 
against Tibetans as a Buddhist people [has taken place]?” 
Narayan also argued that Tibet was not a domestic Chinese 
issue, that Tibet had been an independent country, de facto, 
from 1912 to 1950, and that China had conquered and an- 
nexed the country. 

In calling for the issue to be brought before the UN, 
Narayan made the telling point of reminding the free world 
that “the argument that no practical result can follow from 
UN discussion of Tibet is utterly meaningless. No one ex- 
pects immediate practical results. But where moral issues 
are concerned, it is wrong to make such excuses for not 
taking a stand. The world would be a much sadder place if 
this were the universal attitude of nations. It is the moral 
authority of the UN that is its chief source of strength 
and that authority is.bound to suffer grievously if its mem- 
bers shirked their moral responsibilities.” 
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The President-elect must restore faith in the American dollar quickly, and beyond this 


he must begin searching for a solution to a cruel economic dilemma 


THE GOLD RUSH 


HE FINAL WEEKS of the recent 
Bicaiss produced the usual 
forecasts of sweeping policy changes 
in the event of a Democratic victory. 
But too few pre-election prophecies 
drew attention to that dimension of 
national policy which most urgently 
requires a radical change. The Ken- 
nedy Administration will have to act 
quickly if it is to halt erosion of 
the financial arrangements under- 
lying international commerce and in- 
vestment. 

The world’s key 
dollar—has been under 
suspicion 1958, when the 
United States balance of payments 
slid into yawning deficit. But sum- 
mer and autumn of 1960 have turned 
that suspicion into outright alarm, 


currency—the 
American 
since 


and we may soon be witness to an 
actual run on the dollar. Since the 
end of June, foreign governments 
and central banks have swapped 
$988 million of dollar balances for 
US. Treasury gold. And in a frantic 
sramble for gold, private speculators 
have driven the London gold price 
a high as $40 an ounce, $5 higher 
than the price charged by the Treas- 
uty for the gold it sells to foreign 
sovernments. 

United States gold holdings are 
still larger than American banking 
liabilities to the rest of the world; 
we are still able to pay off our 
creditors, should they ask us to do 
80. Our safety margin, however, has 
narrowed rapidly in the last few 
years, so that a prolongation of our 
payments deficit and gold losses may 
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By Peter B. Kenen 





The foreign demand for gold in 
place of dollars, which is spotlight- 
ing the lack of faith abroad in 
U.S. currency, has left most Ameri- 
cans at a loss to understand exactly 
what is happening. Here Peter B. 
Kenen, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Columbia University and 
author of the recently published 
Giant Among Nations, explains why 
the gold rush is on, how serious 
it is and what President-elect 
John F. Kennedy can do about it. 





drive us into peril in another year. 
We may soon be unable to honor 
our commitments to the defense of 
the free world and to the develop- 
ment of the new nations. What is 
worse, a further decline in our re- 
serve position would give dangerous 
credibility to the perennial rumors 
that we are going to raise our of- 
ficial dollar price for gold. The U.S. 
payments deficit resurrected those 
rumors in 1958; they have grown 
in number and conviction during re- 
cent weeks. 

Some would say that an increase 
in the U.S. gold price offers a solu- 
tion to our payments problem—that 
it could stimulate our exports and 
could curtail our imports. But such 
an increase would also do irreparable 
damage to the world’s monetary sys- 
tem. It would rupture the strategic 
connection between the dollar and 
gold. Because the Treasury’s gold 
price has tied the dollar to gold in 
the postwar period, foreign govern- 
ments and central banks have been 
willing to hold dollars in lieu of 


gold. From 1949 through 1957, 
foreign official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange rose by $9.4 billion; 
the growth of dollar balances ac- 
counted for more than half that in- 
crease. Thus, the total of official re- 
serves has increased much faster 
than would have been possible had 
gold alone been acceptable. This _in- 
crease of reserves, it should be added, 
has fueled Europe’s recent progress 
toward convertibility and freer trade. 

If the price of gold were suddenly 
increased, the countries that hold 
dollars would be penalized, and those 
that hold gold would be rewarded. 
One increase in the gold price, more- 
over, would be taken to presage 
others, so that foreign governments 
could not be persuaded to hold dol- 
lars thereafter. In short, an increase 
in the gold price would impair the 
quality of the American dollar as a 
reserve medium, damaging those 
countries that now hold dollars and 
making it much more difficult to 
enlarge world reserves in the years 
ahead. 

The postwar growth of foreign 
dollar balances—official and private 
—has heen advantageous to the 
United States. It has allowed this 
country to run a deficit in its transac- 
tions with the rest of the world. 
Because other countries wanted dol- 
lars to hold, we were able to buy 
more from them than we were selling 
—more goods, more services and 
more earning assets. We were able 
to exercise the banker’s prerogative: 
to acquire earning assets by “creat- 








ing” deposit balances in the name 
of those supplying the assets. Like 
any bank, of course, we had to be 
ready to meet our depositors’ claims 
on us. But for most of the postwar 
period those claims were small in 
relation to our own cash_ balance, 
that is, in relation to the Treasury’s 
gold stock. At the end of 1950, our 
gold stock was 3.2 times as large 
as our short-term debt to other coun- 
tries, and almost 5.9 times as large 
as our debt to foreign governments. 
Even in 1957, after a huge increase 
in our banking liabilities, the U.S. 
gold stock was 1.7 times as large as 
our total short-term debt, and 2.9 
times as large as our debt to foreign 
governments. The United States was 
the most liquid bank in history. 
After 1957, however, the interna- 
tional position of the American dol- 
lar began to deteriorate. The U.S. 
payments deficit widened suddenly 
in 1958, enlarging the annual out- 
flow of dollars from a trickle to a 
flood. In 1955-57, our annual pay- 
ments deficit had averaged just $0.4 
billion. That deficit was actually too 
small from the standpoint of other 
countries, for the foreign demand 
for new dollars to hold was larger 
than our deficit, and foreigners sold 
us gold to acquire additional dollar 
balances. In 1958, our deficit reached 
$3.5 billion and we began to lose 
gold. In fact. our 1958 gold loss was 
the jiargest in our history, totalling 
$2.3 billion. In 1959, our gold loss 
was smaller, but the payments deficit 
itself was larger than in 1958. 
This huge gap in our balance of 
payments has provoked a flurry of 
theorizing in the United States. Sev- 
eral observers have suggested that 
we have “priced ourselves out of 
and have then 
hastened to blame their favorite vil- 
this 


Others have complained 


world markets.” 
condition. 

that the 
foreign aid program and our military 


lains for terrible 


spending abroad are larger than we 
can afford and are therefore robbing 
us of gold. Each camp, as usual, is 
partly right, but neither has ex- 
plained the whole problem. 


If our prices were lower than they 


actually are, our exports would 
probably be larger and our imports 
smaller. But our prices have not in- 
creased more rapidly than those of 
our competitors; we have not “priced 
ourselves out of world markets.” In 
many instances, incidentally, Ameri- 
can industry has long been at a cost 
disadvantage, but we have just re- 
cently become conscious of our 
handicap because European industry 
is at last able to exploit its oppor- 
tunities. By the same token, cuts in 
foreign aid, private foreign invest- 
ment and overseas military spending 
could make it easier for us to live 
within our income from exports. But 
cuts in these outlays would also re- 
duce our income from exports, since 
much of what we lend to other coun- 
tries or invest in plant and equip- 
ment abroad is actually spent on 
American products. 

Finally, the popular explanations 
of our predicament neglect the con- 
of temporary difficulties 
that beset our foreign trade in 1958- 
59. Detroit was too slow in entering 


stellation 


the small-car market and we were 
flooded imports. 
Europe suffered a business setback 
milder than our recession, but still 
severe enough to hurt our coal and 
cotton sales. The 1959 steel strike 
crippled our steel exports and _ in- 
creased our steel imports before and 
during the strike. With the introduc- 
tion of the American compact car, 


with automobile 


the revival of business in Europe 
and a boom in jet-aircraft exports, 
our trade balance has improved 
markedly. Exports soared to record 
levels in the first half of 1960, and 
imports levelled out near their 1959 
The payments deficit 
noticeably smaller than in 1958 or 
1959, and the gold outflow dropped 
to a very low annual rate in the first 
six months of 1960. 


peaks. was 


; i THEN, can we explain the 


sudden recrudescence of specu- 

lation and gold losses in summer 
and autumn of 1960? 

First, we must note that the pay- 





ments deficit has itself widened jy 
recent months because of a chang 
in the relationship between A mericay 
and foreign interest rates. I[nterey 
rates here have been falling sine 
the beginning of 1960. The Federal 
Reserve System, custodian of the ke 
Treasury bill rate, has moved slowly 
and cautiously, but has allowed ap 
unmistakable easing of credit condi. 
tions. With this reduction of Ameri. 
can interest rates, American corpora. 
tions have been sending cash to Lon. 
don and other financial centers, where 
they are buying short-term securities 
We do not yet have data on the siz 
of this capital outflow, but it ha 
been large enough to attract much 
attention in the financial press. 

Second, foreign banks and corpo- 
rations have shown a reluctance to 
hold additional dollars. In 1956-57, 
they absorbed more than half of the 
additional dollars we made available 
by way of our payments deficit (see 
chart). In 1958, by contrast, the 
private demand for additional dollar 
assets dropped below 10 per cent 
of the new supply. The foreign banks 
and businesses that are the initial 
recipients of the dollars we suppl 
when we buy things abroad passed 
those dollars along to the foreign 
exchange markets. They _ thereb) 
tended to depress the price of the 
dollar in terms of other currencies 
This, however, brought foreign gov: 
ernments into the foreign-exchange 
markets, because they are committed 
to buy dollars whenever the price of 
the dollar falls in terms of foreign 
currencies and to sell dollars when 
the price of the dollar rises. Thus 
foreign governments took up mo 
of the dollars supplied by our pay 
ments deficit in 1958. 

In 1959 and early 1960, the new 
net private accumulation of dollar 
balances rose again toward its 1956- 
57 rate. But in recent weeks. as i! 
1958, foreigners have preferred 
send their funds to Europe. wher 
they can obtain higher interest rates 
Consequently, most of the dollars 
have been supplying threugh ou! 
deficit have again been passing inl0 
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oficial hands. To complicate matters, 
those governments that have been 
gaining dollars are the ones that 
usually hold gold rather than dollars. 
Private sales of dollars for sterling, 
for example, have concentrated ad- 
ditional dollars in the hands of the 
Bank of England. But the British 
have a strong preference for gold over 
dollars, and have swapped their ad- 
ditional dollars for additional gold. 

Third, and more important than 
these interest-induced movements, we 
have also seen outright speculation 
against the dollar since mid-October. 


thus acquired. It could have acted 
as a broker, connecting the European 
speculators with the Treasury. The 
Bank of England has actually done 
this sort of thing before, notably in 
1958. But it seems to have stood aloof 
during the October boom—some say 
at the behest of the American Gov- 
ernment, which was apparently loath 
to see the Bank of England give pri- 
vate speculators indirect access to the 
U.S. gold stock. 

Lastly, there is evidence in the 
official statistics that the major coun- 
tries have been increasing their gold 





DEMAND FOR DOLLAR BALANCES 


(Annual averages in millions of dollars) 


Dollars Supplied by the US Deficit 


Increase of Private Dollar Balances 


Increase of Official Gold and Dollar Balances 


Increase of Official Dollar Balances 
Official Gold Purchases from the US 


Increase of Private Dollar Balances as a 
Percentage of Total Dollars Supplied 


Increase of Official Dollar Balances as a 
Percentage of Official Gold and Dollars 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


1956-57 1958 1959 1960 
(first half) 

$834 $3,287 $2,557 $1,996 

478 252 1,108 926 

356 2,035 1,449 1,050 

482 748 480 854 

—126 2,287 969 196 
58% 8% 43%, 47% 
135% 257, 337; 81% 





The nervous ones in Europe and 
elsewhere, who always run for gold 
when the future clouds, have been 
buying gold in London and other 
foreign centers. They may have 
started to do so when they began 
to anticipate a Democratic victory in 
the United States and, like the 
moneyed everywhere, thought that 
this would mean inflation in America 
and an increase in our payments defi- 
cit. But whatever the cause, the scram- 
ble for gold snowballed rapidly as the 
London gold price rose. The demand 
for bullion was soon swollen by 
orders from those who hoped to make 
a quick profit during the boom. 
The Bank of England had the 
power to keep the London gold price 
near our own official price of $35 
an ounce. It could have sold gold 
from its own stock, then replenished 
its holdings by buying gold from 
the U.S. Treasury with the dollars 
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holdings instead of their foreign- 
exchange balances. Austria, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Switzerland and Japan 
have all built up their gold holdings 
faster than their currency reserves. 
This shift alone accounts for nearly 
half our gold loss since 1957. Had 
these countries kept their gold hold- 
ings at a constant fraction of their 
total reserves, our gold losses through 
June 1960 might have been $2 billion 
smaller than they actually were. 
This drift into gold may have ac- 
celerated in the last two months, 
although certain of the major central 
banks have shown remarkable re- 
straint. The central banks that have 
been buying gold are, of course, 
bringing closer the very crisis they 
fear: a rupture of the link between 
the dollar and gold. But reason does 
not always prevail where gold is 
involved. 


O MUCH FOR diagnosis, Now for 
pines Consider, first, the im- 
mediate task that faces the Kennedy 
Administration—the job of bringing 
our balance of payments under con- 
trol. It need not strive to eliminate 
the deficit, but must reduce it to a 
sustainable rate, to one that furnishes 
just enough dollars to the rest of 
the world to match the foreigners’ 
demand for extra dollar assets. Here 
the opportunities are limited, but 
have not been exhausted. 

President Kennedy should not try 
to cut back our contribution to the 
defense of the free world. But he 
must work to reduce the costs of our 
contribution, as they appear on the 
balance of payments. He must ask 
our allies, especially West Germany, 
to carry a larger share of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization’s joint 
construction costs, the costs of build- 
ing missile bases in Western Europe 
and the costs of maintaining Ameri- 
can ground troops abroad. The new 
Administration should also strive to 
hold down spending by American 
troops abroad. In 1958, our troops 
and their families spent some $877 
million in other countries. These out- 
lays might decline if our Armed 
Forces were offered incentives to de- 
posit part of their pay in banks back 
home, and if they were denied tax- 
free access to European luxury goods 
at the post exchanges. 

The next Administration cannot 
plan to curb American private in- 
vestment abroad, nor should it make 
drastic cuts in Government aid and 
lending. As I have indicated, the 
long-run costs to the free world 
would be enormous, and the gains 
on the balance of payments would 
be small, But Congress should be 
asked to revise a part of our tax code 
applying to foreign investment. Un- 
der present arrangements, the over- 
seas subsidiaries of American firms 
can postpone paying U.S. income 
taxes by reinvesting profits abroad 
instead of bringing them back to the 
United States. In effect, American 
firms operating abroad get an inter- 
est-free loan from the Federal Gov- 








ernment. This tax concession was de- 
signed to encourage construction of 
additional plants abroad. In many 
cases, however, it merely seems to 
encourage an accumulation of cash 
assets in foreign financial centers. 
Were these funds brought home year 
by year, our balance of payments 
would surely be considerably 
strengthened. 

Kennedy must also make new ef- 
forts to enlist West Germany and 
other countries in the work of devel- 
opment financing and must insist that 
those countries refrain from “tying” 
their aid to their exports. Germany, 
with larger gold and _ foreign-ex- 
change reserves than Britain and 
France combined, makes a smaller 
contribution to the development of 
low-income countries than any other 
major country. It now gives signs of 
enlarging its aid effort, but should 
be asked to do still more. The U.S. 
cannot cut back its aid effort when 
West Germany joins in the battle 
against economic backwardness; the 
combined contribution of the indus- 
trial countries must be increased in 
the next decade. Still, our balance of 
payments could benefit from West 
Germany’s participation, for some of 
the money lent by Germany might be 
spent on American exports, just as 
some of our credits are eventually 
spent on German goods. 

Kennedy must not allow a renas- 
cence of American protectionism, 
dignified by a concern about the pay- 
ments deficit. We must not impose 
new import restrictions or 
tariffs. Rather, the next President 
must put the United States in the 
forefront of a new assault on trade 
barriers. At the next session of Con- 
gress, or in 1962, he must ask for 
an overhaul of the Trade Agreements 
Act to give him extensive bargaining 
powers. He will need these powers 
to deal with the Common Market 
countries and the European Free 
Trade Area, For we must swap tariff 
concessions with Europe to reduce 
discrimination against American ex- 
ports and to dismantle the tariff wall 
being built across Western Europe. 


raise 


Finally, the next Administration 
should urge Europe to modify its 
farm policies. We, too, are guilty of 
restricting agricultural imports and 
of manipulating farm prices, but our 
sins pale by comparison with those 
of West Germany and some other 
European countries. The American 
balance of payments would benefit 
hugely from a reduction of Europe’s 
barriers to United States agricultural 
exports. 

The United States must also work 
to solve the long-run problem that 
confronts it—to make the dollar more 
attractive as a reserve medium. If 
recent trends are long continued, the 
world may soon face a serious gold 
shortage. New gold production can- 
not satisfy the demand for reserves 
if the major holders of reserves in- 
sist upon keeping most of their cash 
assets in the form of gold. 

The usual prescription to make the 
dollar attractive is to 
American interest rates. This remedy, 
however, is inadequate and imprac- 
tical. It is inadequate because an 
increase of our rates, 
within feasible limits, will not suf- 
fice to bring back dollars that have 
fled into gold in anticipation of a 
higher gold price. It is impractical 
because our 


increase 


interest 


own economy is in 
need of monetary stimulation. The 
most recent unemployment figures 
are ominous evidence that we are 
entering yet another recession. And 
there is much to be said 
for emphasizing fiscal policy in the 
battle against recessions—certainly 
for using it much more intensively 
than did the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion—easier money may be essential 
to full recovery. Kennedy is indeed 
in an unenviable position. For the 
needs of the dollar as an interna- 
tional currency and those of our own 
economy have contrary implications 
for monetary policy. 

But there are some things we can 
do to make the dollar more attrac- 
tive. We can, for example, offer for- 
eign governments an exchange-rate 
guarantee, a promise that in case of 
a change in the dollar price of gold, 


while 


they will be reimbursed for the logge 
they suffer on the dollars they hold 
An analogous guarantee is now-jy 
force in Western Europe and coulj 
be extended to the American dollar 
Such a guarantee would make the 
dollar as good as gold from the 
standpoint of foreign central banks, 
and might thereby help to stem their 
relentless drift toward gold. 

The new Administration should 
also give sympathetic attention to re. 
cent proposals for reform of the In. 
ternational Monetary Fund, especial. 
ly to the scheme proposed by Pro. 
fessor Robert Triffin of Yale. in his 
challenging study, Gold and the 
Dollar Crisis. Triffin has suggested 
that the 
Fund be transformed into an inter. 


International Monetary 


national central bank, empowered to 
create a new species of money thal 


would serve national reserve needs, } 


His proposal is assuredly open to 
technical criticism, but his premises 
seem unassailable. 

While we may be able to limp 
along with the present financial ar- 
rangements, we must eventually cope 
with a cruel dilemma. The present 
reserve media, gold, the dollar and 
sterling, cannot be made to supply 
the reserves required for another 
decade of expansion in international 
trade. New gold production has not 
been large enough to satisfy reserve 
needs, And the stock of dollar assets 
cannot be expanded, as a substitute 
for gold, without eventually impair 
ing the U.S. reserve position; an ex 
pansion of dollar balances would en- 
large U.S. liabilities relative to the 
Treasury’s gold stock. If, on the 
other hand, reserves do not grow, We 
may face a different sort of financial 
problem. Countries may someda) 
have to impose trade controls to com- 
bat payments difficulties, just as they 
did after World War II. To be sure, 
this is not an immediate danger, but 
it is surely better to forestall trouble 
than to improvise when the crisis 
upon us. The new Administration 
must scan the financial horizon, evel 
as it struggles to allay the worlds 
doubts about the dollar. 
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DOUBT WHETHER we ever had an 
| election more accurately mirror- 
ing the mind of the country than this 
one of 1960. Most voters have very 
inadequate ways of deciding which 
man is telling the truth or which 
has the better program. Most are 
forced to rely on some symbol of 
quality. 

In this last 
Eisenhower and the men about him 
represented power and _ reliability. 
The President represented so much 
of faith and approval that he was 
twice elected by enormous majorities, 
despite the fact that he was running 
against one of the ablest men in 
the country. He made a great point 
of the fact that Vice President Nixon 
sat with him at the long cabinet table 
where national and world decisions 
were made. It was plainly stated to 
the uncertain, questioning citizen that 
Richard Nixon would carry with him 
into the White House much of the 
popularity and authority developed 
during the eight years of the Eisen- 
hower regime. 

On the other side was John F. 
Kennedy with his charm, intelligence 
and energy. Instead of leaving things 
as they are, he proposed to strike 
out toward new goals. He called 
upon citizens to make sacrifices. He 
had no President behind him. Ex- 
President Truman and ex-candidate 
Stevenson campaigned for him in a 
very moderate sort of way. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, as far as I know, 
gave him no support. 

From the beginning I felt sure that 
Nixon would win. According to all of 
the laws of probability, he should 
have won. And had he won, it would 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Democratic 


Party's Opportunity 


have been no calamity for the Ameri- 
can people. He would have been a 
faithful and intelligent President. But 
this is not the way things turned out. 
The people looked and listened and, 
by a majority of about 300,000 out 
of some 66 million, decided in favor 
of Kennedy. John F. Kennedy is as 
much the President-elect as if he 
had been five million votes ahead. 
People who suggest that because of 
the small majority we should have a 
watered-down program are talking 
nonsense. There is now all the more 
reason why Kennedy and his people 
should show us exactly what was 
meant by their statements in the 
campaign. 

And while we are all excited about 
these great matters we have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to improve our 
way of choosing our chief executive. 
Our indirect voting has too often 
gone awry. Half a dozen new ways— 
all better than the old one—have been 
presented to Congress; one should be 
adopted with suitable speed. And, 
also, amendments to the Constitution 
should make it clear who is to de- 
cide when the President is_inca- 
pacitated for office, and under just 
what circumstances, and in what way 
the Vice President should be called 
in. And | have not even mentioned 
the little matter of shortening the 
campaign time, an issue about 
which it seems everyone is in agree- 
ment. 

It should be possible for Kennedy 
to do better in the matter of ap- 
pointments than any of our recent 
chief executives of either party. 
Eisenhower has been especially un- 
fortunate in this respect. He talked 


often about his “team.” He very 
much wanted members of his cabinet, 
and of his various committees and 
commissions, to give good and con- 
tinuous service and to get credit for 
their efforts. But I doubt whether 
any other President has had such 
difficulty in keeping the members of 
his team in line. He would appoint 
a great industrialist or financier— 
and then in a year or two the 
famous man would just naturally 
slide back to his regular business of 
money-making. 

I suppose that Eisenhower’s lack 
of success in appointments has been 
due to his great faith in rich men. 
Kennedy also will have among his 
appointees some representatives of 
the financial aristocracy. But I hope 
he will require from each of them an 
oath of loyal and continuous service. 
These in-and-out boys are not good 
enough. 

We need, especially, a more flexible 
and alert staff in the State Depart- 
ment; for years now, those in the 
know have been complaining about 
our foreign service diplomats, who 
often do not know the language, 
history or anything else connected 
with the countries to which they 
are assigned. We need more experts 
than we have. It will take years to 
fill the vacancies—but in the mean- 
time we would do much better if we 
stopped appointing only generous 
campaign contributors. In the univer- 
sities, among social service workers, 
scientists, agricultural and labor or- 
ganizations there are men who know 
their way around and would be glad 
to serve the nation in a continuous 
and effective way. 

The most important point for all 
of us to have in mind during this 
crucial time is that the new President 
and his Democratic Congressional 
majority must make good. For a 
long time they have had an alibi 
—Kisenhower has stood there with 
his fearsome veto. Beginning in 
January that alibi will be no more. 
If the Democratic party fails to make 
good, the voters will simply decide 
that it doesn’t want to. 
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Greater social mobility combined with a growing exodus from the farms represen{ 





A Changing Latin America 


By Estanislau Fischlowitz 


FTER A CENTURY and a half of post-colonial stag- 
oe Latin America has entered a period of 
kaleidoscopic changes. Today it is the first large region 
of the underdeveloped world that appears ready to enter, 
in its entirety, into an advanced modern economic stage. 

The changes now taking place in the 20 republics 
below the Rio Grande—with approximately 209 million 
people of three distinct racial origins, who speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, French and innumerable indigenous tongues 
—are of vital interest not only to the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere but also to the rest of the world. And 
this in spite—or perhaps because—of the simultaneous 
but relatively less rapid rise of the “old” Asian and 
the “new” African countries. Should Latin America’s 
development be crowned with total success, it would 
demonstrate that such an accomplishment can be carried 
out without resorting to the techniques of Soviet totali- 
tarianism, 

At first glance, what appears most spectacular is the 
unexpected maturity of the constitutional regimes in 
their slow but progressive consolidation and democratiza- 
tion. The frequency of revolutionary coups has visibly 
diminished and caudillismo has almost vanished, leaving 
no major traces. Only two nations now have tyranical 
dictatorships where 10 years ago there were no less than 
seven. 

Let us not, however, ignore the other side of the coin. 
The political position of one Caribbean island, after its 
recent anti-dictatorial revolution, seems to be degener- 
ating into a totalitarian system of the Soviet type. The 
increase of Communist penetration, which cleverly identi- 
fies itself with ultra-nationalist currents, is particularly 
distressing since it combines the new and more aggres- 
sive Asian Communism with the traditional, European 
Communism. Nevertheless, if it is possible to control 
Latin America’s current economic crisis, major reversals 
in the processes leading that region to full partnership 
with the free world and to institutional, political and so- 
cial democracy appear to be improbable. For the Latin 
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American masses, despite the backwardness of political 
parties and the weakness of labor unions, show progres. 
sively better intuitive understanding of their true in- 
terests and legitimate aspirations, as well as a surprising 
imperviousness to Red propaganda. In fact, the working 
classes resist Communist influence much more effectiveh 
than some intellectual or semi-intellectual groups. 
Latin American militarism, it might be argued, in 
its historic origins goes back to the times of Simon 
Bolivar. However, we are now witnessing its revival in 
particularly troublesome forms. Military groups are again 
exercising political leadership, replacing the oligarchies 
of the past, although the way in which the officers take 
advantage of their power varies considerably from one 
country to another. Argentina’s increasingly dangerous 
troubles (seen again this fall) or the serious pressures 
of the Army in Venezuela and Haiti might not be con- 
sidered representative of all Latin America. There are, 
after all, different or even opposite trends in Costa Rica, 
Mexico, Uruguay, Ecuador and Chile. It is therefore a 
flagrant exaggeration to say, as one observer has, that 
“the majority of the Latin American nations were in- 
vaded by their own armies.” There is, as a matter of 
fact, a growing reaction against the excesses of militarism 
in a continent that, except for the Caribbean, does not 
have serious conflicts between neighboring nations. 


HE CURRENT ECONOMIC situation is, in some ways. 

much less auspicious than the political and military 
situation. The increased growth of the national produc 
is being canceled out by the extremely high population 
increase (approximately 2.5 per cent a year, the highest 
in the world), thereby precluding any substantial increase 
in per capita income. The low and unstable prices of the 
area’s principal export products, mainly agricultural and 
mineral, create considerable trade balance difficulties. 
causing harsh declines in exports as well as indirectly 
in imports. Foreign capital, both public and _ private, 
which undercapitalized Latin America sorely needs, is 
decreasing also; between 1946 and 1958, there was 4 
$1.3 billion negative balance of payments in_privale 
U.S. investments. In all but two Latin American nations. 
the inflationary spiral continues to reach alarming propor 
tions, especially in Brazil and Bolivia. Agricultural pro 
duction increased by only 1.9 per cent in 1959 over the 
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previous year (although in 1958 it topped the previous 
year by 5.6 per cent), and Latin America faces increasing 
competition from Africa, especially in the European 
Common Market. 

If the current economic picture gives cause for con- 
cern, there are also some encouraging prospects for a 
more balanced and prosperous future. Diversification 
through expansion of secondary and tertiary sectors of 
production, particularly through the development of in- 
dustry, is showing constant progress. Despite some harm- 
ful excesses, inevitable in the process of mass indus- 
trialization, the increase of industrial output is creating 
much firmer bases than did the one-crop or one-mineral 
systems of the past for assuring workers higher average 
salaries and social benefits as well as greater job se- 
curity. Except in Argentina, the indices of industrial 
production showed a marked upward curve in 1959. 

The first steps toward a Latin American Common 
Market were taken in 1960, with the formation of the 
seven-nation Free Trade Association in Montevideo on 
February 18, 1960, and the three-nation Central American 
Economic Association in San Salvador on January 9, 
1960. “Operation Pan America,” launched in 1958 by 
Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek, is also making 
its contribution to the acceleration of economic progress 
of that potentially rich area of the world through such 
achievements as the recent Inter-American Development 


Bank. 


Wer INITIALLY shows up in examining the social 
panorama of Latin America is the accelerated 
thythm of the social mobility of its population, both 
vertically and horizontally. The 1960 census, unfortunate- 
ly carried out in only half of the 20 countries of Latin 
America, is expected to show the new social stratification 
that has resulted from the strong recent social mobility. 

Even without statistical data, the general course of this 
development, which may vary quantitatively from na- 
tion to nation, indicates two principal trends: the crea- 
tion of a middle class; and the subdivision of the working 
class into white collar and specialized workers, whose 
position, consumer habits and attitudes identify them 
more with the lower-middle class than with the lower 
strata of the working class. 

The sharp increase of these two classes in the inter- 
mediate levels of society represents important social 
progress over what had been a two-class system, con- 
sisting of a pauperized urban and rural population on 
the one hand, and an upper class of landholders and mer- 
chants on the other. The vast differences that traditionally 
separated the higher and lower classes in a semi-feudal 
relationship inhibited any great possibility of advance- 
ment for those at the lower levels. 

Today, however, one finds a growing number of 
simple manual laborers who occupy positions of greater 
responsibility without leaving the socially dependent 
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class or who sometimes even penetrate the middle-class 
and the liberal professions. These observations hold true 
at least in the relatively more developed nations, such 
as Brazil, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. Those who 
attain such a higher social status do so by availing them- 
selves of the broader schooling and professional training 
facilities now within their reach on a larger scale. At the 
same time, however, the lot of the rural population has 
not improved notably due to the slowness of agrarian 
reform programs. At the “summit” of the social ladder, 
the leading groups of the society, preponderantly based 
on rural landholdings with a backward, ultra-conservative 
orientation, are slowly being replaced by the more 
liberal and more socially advanced strata of industrial 
and commercial employers, as well as by the intellectual 
class, the liberal professions and the higher strata of 
public administration. 

Unfortunately, the possibilities for social advancement 
remain precarious for the rural populace which, according 
to the latest complete census figures (1950), accounted 
for approximately 59 per cent of the total population of 
Latin America. 

In several countries of Latin America, it is not uncom- 
mon fo find, beside small, uneconomical landholdings, a 
predominant system of large latifundios and an almost 
total absence of medium-sized properties. In accordance 
with “Goltz’s Law,” the concentration of rural property 
in the hands of the few constitutes the major “expulsive 
force” responsible for mass rural exodus. What occurs, 
then, in the absence of greater facilities for “vertical” 
social advancement, is a pressure toward “horizontal” 
progress through a massive and chaotic migration to 
urban centers. However, the “force of attraction” of 
the cities actually plays a minor role in this migration. 
Industrialization does not offer great solutions to the 
problem of absorbing the surplus rural population, be- 
cause the majority of the new and large industries are 
highly mechanized, offering employment to limited num- 
bers of workers and very little to unskilled manual 
laborers. 

Whatever the reasons, the land flight unquestionably 
constitutes the most important factor in the current social 
panorama of Latin America. The exodus has led to the 
enormous growth of the cities, particularly of the largest 
metropolises, and has placed Latin America among the 
areas with the highest urban concentrations in the world. 
The latest census figures available show the following 
percentages of population in urban and suburban centers 
in the more urbanized nations: Argentina: 62.5 per cent; 
Chile: 60.2 per cent; Cuba: 57 per cent; Venezuela: 
53.8 per cent; Mexico: 42.6 per cent and Brazil: 35.2 
per cent. On the other end of the scale, however, are 
Guatemala, 23.8 per cent; the Dominican Republic, 23.8 
per cent; and Haiti: 12.2 per cent. The 1960 census will 
undoubtedly show an even stronger concentration of 
population in urban districts, especially the larger ones. 








HERE IS GREAT disagreement about the advantages 
‘pe disadvantages of those powerful displacements 
of people which, in the absence of any national planning 
for internal migration, occur in a totally chaotic manner. 
The direct and immediate effects of this internal migra- 
tion appear to be prejudicial to both the rural and urban 
zones. Decongestion of the often overpopulated country- 
side, considering its average high levels of underemploy- 
ment, can bring a temporary lack of manpower for agri- 
culture in some cases, with the resultant reduction in 
food production which can aggravate the almost constant 
crisis of supply to the ever-increasing urban population. 

In the cities, rural immigrants, lacking vocational 
training and preparation for the requirements of indus- 
trial work, unbalance the labor market, in which the 
supply of unskilled manual labor always far exceeds the 
demand (except in construction). At times there is a 
mere change from rural underemployment to urban 
unemployment. This creates serious public service prob- 
lems in the cities: lack of water supply, electricity, drain- 
age and sewage systems, and transportation. The lack of 

- low-cost housing leads to the creation within the urban 
centers of marginal barrios (slum areas) with all] the 
inevitable social, hygienic and moral ills inherent in 
such agglomerations. In sum, it subjects the immigrants 
themselves to considerable hardships. 

However, the indirect effect of that population shift 
is a slow broadening of the domestic market: While the 
formerly rural folk remained only marginal consumers, 
many of them are now becoming buyers of goods and 
services and contribute to opening new outlets for 
industrial products. 

At the same time, the rural exodus contributes to 
integration of the economically and culturally backward 
population into the sphere of advanced civilization which 
prevails in the urban centers, thus strengthening the 
cohesion and unity of the national community. In other 
words, it serves to diminish the sharp contrasts between 
various sectors of the population, those of the “interior” 
who still live in a pre-Colombian or colonial “climate” 
and those of the cities who now enjoy the fruits of modern 
civilization. 

It would be hopeless to attempt to stop this internal 
migration. What is needed instead is planned and directed 
regulation to replace the blind forces of attraction and 
repulsion without governmental action such as control 
international immigration. 

The only instrument capable of diminishing the cur- 
rently excessive rate of desertion of rural areas would 
be an agrarian reform program in accordance with the 
pressing needs of the land-hungry rural proletariat. Such 
reforms are at this moment being carried out, though 
moderately, slowly and by cautious stages, in Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Paraguay, Venezuela, Uruguay, Nica- 
ragua, and, to some extent, Brazil. In other nations, 
agrarian reform is being effected through use of more 


radical techniques and with dubious long-range economic 
results, as in Bolivia and Cuba. 

In most of Latin America revision of the obviously 
defective systems of ownership and tenancy of lands js 
imperative. Rural poverty, undernourishment, low and 
unstable wages, endemic diseases, the high infani mor. 
tality rate, illiteracy (which has not diminished in the 
last decade) —all these are the distressing symptoms of 
rural Latin America’s alarming underdevelopment. This 
is not to say that the only cure for these ills would be 
immediate and total expropriation of large and medium 
rural landholdings. Such “reform” could, under certain 
circumstances, bring on widespread crisis in agricultural 
production, which still constitutes the principal wealth 
and main source of foreign exchange. At the same time, 
there is in Latin America a general lack of financial and 
technical resources necessary to finance and administer 
programs of a wider scope. 

So, in many cases, in keeping with the specific condi- 
tions of each Latin American country, it would seem 
more useful to take the indirect approach of agrarian 
reform, and not necessarily land reform. That type of 
reform might also cover a peculiar modality connected 
with revision of the tax structure in its application to 
agriculture, with the aim of promoting redistribution of 
the Jlatifundios, especially economically unproductive 
ones. In this way, in some instances, spectacular results 
can be obtained without recourse to expropriation and 
other revolutionary changes of the social or juridical 
order. The reform program of the Government of the 
Brazilian State of Sao Paulo is an excellent example of 
effective application of such techniques. 

Another constructive step was the recent United States 
initiative of including the improvement of rural condi- 
tions and land use as part of the Inter-American Program 
for Social Development, adopted by the Organization of 
American States Special Committee to Study the Formv- 
lation of New Measures for Economic Cooperation 
(“Committee of 21”) at its September 1960 meeting in 
Bogota. This has been one of the more interesting con 
tributions of recent times, not only as a diagnosis of the 
major disease that plagues Latin America, but more im- 
portantly as therapy. 

I do not subscribe to the ultra-pessimistic view that 
Latin America is fated to remain a “continent of the 
future” forever. It has made much progress and wil 
certainly make much more in the near future. At present, 
its share of world production does not exceed 5.1 per 
cent, although it has approximately 8 per cent of the 
world’s population. Nevertheless, all indications are that 
once Latin America overcomes its present difficulties in 
production, trade, balance of payments and finance— 
and with the combined efforts of the 20 nations, as well 
as with more active assistance from their powerful neigh 
bor to the north—it will achieve its much-desired goals 
of harmonious, balanced and constructive development. 
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HE CURRENT session of the 

United Nations has not yet ad- 
journed, but Nikita Khrushchev’s 
broad political campaign in it is 
over. The unprecedented gathering 
of the heads of state engineered by 
Soviet diplomacy broke up as the 
dictators back home. The 
“neutralists,” men like Marshal Tito 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, persistently 
wooed by Khrushchev, attempted for 
the first time at this session to act 
“honest 


went 


collectively as brokers,” 
trying to arrange a meeting between 


Khrushchev, but 


were the first to admit the hopeless- 


Eisenhower and 


ness of their endeavors. 
Khrushchev 
than the others, his public utterances 
srowing hotter by the minute, but 
fnally he too left, after a 25-day 
sojourn. Attempts to assess the facts 
are now being made in all quarters 
and everyone is stumped by the same 
baling questions: What was the 
taal reason behind Khrushchev’s 
massive raid on the UN? What 
pecific goals did Khrushchev set 
himsel f ? 

On the face of it Khrushchev’s 
large-scale operation 
campaign to conquer or explode the 
UN. Yet careful scrutiny of the 
records discloses certain elements 
in his actions which do not fit this 


a 


stayed on_ longer 


suggested a 





Boris I. NICOLAEVSKY, a close stu- 
dent of Soviet affairs, is co-author 





goals 


ment. 


L eadet 


of Karl Marx: Man and Fighter and 


Forced Labor in the Soviet Union. 
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IS KHRUSHCHEV SLIPPING? 


A noted Soviet historian contends that the Soviet Premier has suffered defeats in both 


agricultural and foreign policy and that new policies are now being 


shaped, largely under the influence of Mikhail Suslov 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


interpretation and, in fact, are in 
direct contradiction to it. 

In terms of a struggle to win a 
majority in the UN, Khrushchev’s 
discomfiture was clear even before 
his arrival in New York because the 
new African states showed them- 
selves to be nearly unanimous in 
supporting Dag Hammarskjold’s ac- 
tions in the Congo. The focal point 
of serious contention was the pro- 
posed Eisenhower-Khrushchev meet- 
ing sponsored by the “neutralists.” 
Not only was this proposal supported 
by Khrushchev — working behind 
the scenes, to be sure—but in some 
respects it had been inspired by 
him. 

It is a matter of record that the 
more responsible “neutralists,” in- 
cluding Nehru, justified their initia- 
tive in this proposal by the necessity 
of making it easier for Khrushchev, 
who allegedly was exposed to the 
strongest pressures against such a 
meeting in both China and Russia. 
Khrushchev’s promises of credits to 
to India for road construction in 
areas bordering on China must be 
regarded as indirect confirmation of 
the facts related by Nehru: Besides 
supporting the “neutralists” on his 
meeting with Eisenhower, Khrushchev 
was willing to repay this support 
with loans. Khrushchev’s professed 
disapproval came at a later date 
when it was clear that Eisenhower 
had no intention of meeting with 
him. So long as there seemed to 
be a chance for the meeting, Khru- 


shchev was all for it and set no 
conditions whatever. 

Once clearly established, this fact 
becomes highly significant, for it 
that Khrushchev’s game 


was far more complicated than it 


indicates 


appeared to be, its pattern combin- 
ing the elements of two basically 
incompatible One 
Khrushchev’s desire for rapproche- 
ment with the U.S., given its existing 
social structure and the present Ad- 
ministration; the other was a new 


policies. was 


move to intensify the struggle against 
American and world “colonialism,” 
designed to change the social struc- 
ture of this country and explode the 
UN by waging relentless war against 
the United States. 

This 
policies accounts for the peculiarities 
of Khrushchev’s behavior. 
reasons for his attendance at the 
UN can be properly understood 
only by first gaining some insight 
into the relationship between these 
two foreign policy orientations now 
existing at the top level of the 


combination of conflicting 


The true 


Kremlin dictatorship. 

Recently, theories denying the ex- 
istence of an internal power struggle 
among the top echelons of the Soviet 
dictatorship have been gaining 
ground. The present struggle has 
undoubtedly taken on new forms, 
essentially different from those under 
Stalin and during the first years of 
the post-Stalin period, since these 
forms inevitably change with changes 


in overall conditions. But because 
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the struggle has assumed new forms 
is no indication that it no longer 
exists. This is the nub of the entire 
matter: Is there an internal power 
struggle inside leading Soviet Party 
circles or is the Party a monolith? 

Even from the purely theoretical 
standpoint. the thesis of a monolith 
The So- 
viet Union is an immense country 


seems totally indefensible. 


ruled dictatorially by a single politi- 
cal party which now has eight mil- 
lion members. In such a country. 
with its complex administrative proc- 
esses and its extremely unstable 
social relations, it is inevitable that 
serious differences of opinion should 
arise as to the best policy lines to 
be followed. There was never a 
time in the history of the Com- 
munist party when such dissent did 
not exist. The Party was not a 
monolith in Lenin’s time, despite his 
enormous prestige. nor Stalin’s. in 
spite of his ruthlessness in wiping 
out all opposition. During the worst 
years of Stalin’s terror dissenters 
formed conflicting groups inside the 
Party leadership. Terror. as history 
showed. could drive this struggle un- 
derground, but could not stamp it 
out. For dissension. unavoidable in 
such a huge machine. inevitably 
leads to some form of struggle among 
the dissenters. 

With Stalin’s death the Commun- 
ists. especially those in the top eche- 
lons. won back the right to hold and 
voice opinions openly. The problems 
involved in running the dictatorial 
machine had. under the new con- 
ditions. become more complicated— 
and more trying. There were now 
more reasons for discord. since the 
interests of vast population groups 
had to be reckoned with under the 
new set-up. The iron hand. which 
had kept things under control by 
threatening cruel reprisals. was no 
longer there. but the men at the 
top were the same as before: Stalin’s 
fledglings—utterly ruthless. aggres- 
sive. vindictive, raised in a “dog-eat- 
dog” environment—had been chosen 
by a leader who knew how to pick 


men of his own ilk, 
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It would indeed be a miracle if 
such a clique could get along with- 
out perpetual internal strife, but 
there are no miracles on Khrush- 
chev’s Olympus: His power has been 
built by 
history of this struggle cannot be 


intra-Party struggle. The 


told here in full, but its major stages 
must be outlined, since they relate 
directly to the “crisis of the leader- 
ship” now developing in Moscow. 


BSOLUTE POWER was not con- 
site in Khrushchev’s hands 
until March 1958, when he took the 
office of Premier in addition to re- 
taining his post as First Secretary 
of the Party. This was a return to 
the times of Stalin—in defiance of 
the Communist party’s Central Com- 
mittee decision in March 1953 to 
outlaw the simultaneous holding of 
the highest Party and Government 
posts. in order to prevent repetition 
Khrush- 


chev’s objective in assuming both 


of Stalin’s one-man rule. 


powers was to carry out a major 
policy providing for two basic aims: 
a summit conference in international 
politics: and a radical reconstruction 
of relations in rural economy to give 
peasants material incentives. 
Turning over the machine tractor 
(MTS) to the 
farms was the first step in achieving 


stations collective 
the second aim, and the next step 
was organizing collective farm as- 
sociations. Both steps had caused 
bitter controversy in the Party from 
the outside. The gist. so far as the 
collective farms were concerned, 
could be traced back to the theoreti- 
cal debates of Stalin’s era, before the 
At that iime 


Stalin. in The Economic Problems 


19th Party Congress. 


of Socialism, pointed to collective 
ownership in rural economy as the 
chief obstacle on the road to Com- 
that, 
Socialist point of view, such owner- 


munism, arguing from the 
ship patterns were inferior to those 


Khrushchev 


openly opposed Stalin, declaring that 


adopted in industry. 
under existing conditions collective 
ownership should be regarded as 


equivalent to Socialist ownership. 


(For the sake of brevity, I am offer. 
ing here a simplified version of ihe 
controversy, which I have discussed 
elsewhere in greater detail.) 

The fact that Stalin’s position was 
openly criticized and corrected by 
Khrushchev precluded the possibil- 
ity of any direct attack upon Khrush. 
chev. There were ample indications, 
however. that an _ intense struggle 
was going on behind the scenes, led 
by Mikhail Suslov, principal op. 
ponent of Khrushchev’s approach, 
In 1952, Suslov had been Stalin's 
chief assistant in writing The Eco. 
nomic Problems of Socialism and 
had also directed the ideological 
purge of scientific workers in Mos- 
Khrush- 


chev’s novel ideas were never overtly 


cow, started in December. 


criticized by Suslov, save for a 
single discreet remark, made in pass- 
ing, in which Suslov expressed a 
hope that reorganization of the MTS 
would result in increased produc- 
tivity of collective farm labor. It 
can hardly be doubted, nevertheless, 
that the 


Khrushchev’s collective farm policy 


present opposition to 
is led by Suslov. 

This major theoretical issue. no 
doubt. had some bearing on. the 
controversy over collective farm as- 
sociations which took place at the 
1959 plenum of the Central Com- 
(CC). My analysis of the 


factual material on this controversy) 


mittee 


which was available at the time of 
the plenum was confirmed by sub: 
sequent data, which 
that the policy line followed by the 
Secretariat of the CC in this matter 
had_ been 


also indicate 


investigated and _ pro 
nounced politically erroneous. 
This conjecture is borne out )y 
the following facts: Immediately 
after the plenum Aleksei Kirichenko 
and Nikolai Belyaev, both members 
of the Presidium of the CC, the 
closest supporters of Khrushchev’s 
collective farm policy, were removed 
from their posts and sent away— 
Kirichenko to Rostov, Belyaev © 
Stavropol—as_ Secretaries of Re 
gional Committees. In May, follow 
ing the May plenum, both men were 
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removed from their new posts, as 
well as from the Presidium of the 
CC (according to some reports, from 
the CC itself), which in terms of 
their Party standing meant that they 
had been reduced to obscurity. Their 
removal had been personally directed 
by Averki Aristov, who came to 
Rostov for the purpose, and by 
Leonid N. Efremov, head of the 
Department of Party Organs of the 
Central Committee, who made a 
special trip to Stavropol. 

(It should be noted that in 1957- 
58, when a sharp conflict arose in 
Kazakhstan between local Party or- 
ganizations and the directors of the 
state farms about the harvest, Belyaev 
sided with the latter. To protect 
them against attempts made by Party 
agencies to remove them from their 
posts, he pushed through a ruling 
whereby the directors of Kazakh- 
stan’s state farms were reclassified 
and placed under the authority of 
the Central Committee, which made 
them no longer accountable to the 
local organizations. Most likely, the 
old conflict [see Kazakhstan Pravda, 
January 12, 1958] was dragged into 
the open again in 1959-60.) 

The picture emerging from these 
reports is so typical that it leaves 
no doubt as to its meaning. After 
the December plenum an_ investiga- 
tion of both men had been ordered, 
which brought to light Some political 
errors in their activities. Had _ this 
been a matter of poor management, 
of mere blunders, there could have 
been no question of their removal 
from the Presidium. Political and 
Party leaders of such rank as Kirich- 
enko or Belyaev are demoted only 
for grave political errors. What the 
actual charges against these men 
were is not yet known, but there is 
no doubt that they involved) major 
problems of Party policy concerning 
the collective and state farms, on 
which no decisions could be made 
without Khrushchev. Hence, any 
steps directed against Kirichenko and 
Belyaey also meant an attack on 
Khrushchev, even though his name 
Was never mentioned in the press. 
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The very foundations of his collec- 
tive farm policy had obviously been 
dealt a severe blow, and the issue of 
collective farm associations had com- 
pletely disappeared from the press. 

Thus, of the two central issues 
in Khrushchev’s early 1958 program, 
one—the collective farm policy— 
was taken out of his hands at the 
December 1959 plenum. His pro- 
gram was rejected and his closest 
associates, who had prepared and 
promoted his program, were not 
merely removed from their posts but 
relegated to the lower Party ranks. 
In terms of “social content,” this was 
a reactionary opposition, directed by 
the Party apparatus, against an at- 
tempt to steer Party policy toward 
minor concessions to the collective 
farmer. It represented the worst of 
current Soviet reactions: a reaction 
inspired by the Party apparatus. 

At least for the time being, the 
reaction will not strike at Khrush- 
chev himself, but will concentrate 
its fire on his close aides. Khrush- 
chev is allowed io say as a convenient 
“front” but the policy he is now 
forced to pursue is not what he had 
in mind. 


[; FOREIGN POLICY, the offensive 
launched by the reactionaries of the 
Party apparatus has been led in the 
same direction, though at a different 
pace, and the same methods have 
been used. We know far less about 
the relationship of forces in this 
area than in collective farm policy. 
As I have repeatedly stressed, Soviet 


foreign policy secrets are more 
closely guarded than any others. 


There are a few peep-holes, however, 

which allow an occasional glimpse 

of these secrets, if one is adept. 
In the 


principal decision-making body for 


post-Stalin period — the 
major foreign policy issues was the 
Presidium of the CC. (Nominally 
this was also true under Stalin; in 
actual practice, however, the Presid- 
ium, or Politburo, was often left 
in ignorance of what was going on.) 
But this was true only with respect 
to the broad issues determining ihe 


basic policy. Carrying out Presid- 
ium decisions, i.e., the actual task 
of guiding foreign policy, was left 
to the “Little Bureau” (or Presid- 
ium) of the Council of Ministers, 
made up of its chairman and his 
First Deputies. First Deputies are 
members of the board authorized to 
make decisions on matters of foreign 
policy, while ordinary Deputies are 
restricted to membership in the 
broader bureau, whose competence is 
limited to matters of domestic policy. 
This arrangement goes back to the 
time of Stalin, who orginated the 
First Deputies in March 1946, after 
the Council of People’s Commissars 
had been reorganized as the Council 
of Ministers. 

Under Stalin each Presidium 
member who was at the same time a 
member of the Council of Ministers 
automatically became a First Deputy 
Chairman. The Little Bureau of the 
Council of Ministers was actually a 
group comprising all the Presidium 
members, entrusted with the func- 
tions of state administration. In the 
post-Stalin period the situation be- 
came somewhat more complicated, 
inasmuch as the membership of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee 
now included some ordinary, as well 
as First, Deputies. 

Such, for instance, was Georgi 
Malenkov’s status when he resigned 
from the post of Chairman of Council 
of Ministers. The significance of 
such deviations from the rule was 
made clear even then by an article 
(No. 4, 


1955) which accused Malenkov of 


published in Kommunist 


not being able to direct foreign 
policy. (While still in the Presidium 
of the Central Committee, Malen- 
kov’s status remained that of a “dis- 
enfranchised” member). The Malen- 
kov episode merely confirms the 
general importance associated with 
the office of First Deputy. 

After becoming Premier, Khrush- 
chev introduced an essential modifi- 
cation of this arrangement, by ap- 
pointing Frol Kozlov and Anastas 
Mikoyan as his only First Deputies. 
In 1958-60 the foreign policy of ihe 
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Soviet dictatorship, as framed by 
decisions of the Presidium, was di- 
rected by this “triumvirate.” 

Such was the situation on May 1 
when the U-2 incident precipitated 
a major general “crisis of leader- 
The first reshuffling of office- 
holders within the apparatus affected 
the membership of the Little Bureau 
of the Council of Ministers. The 
enormously 


ship.” 


important implications 
of these transfers are gradually be- 
coming clear. In the official reports 
on the decisions adopted by the 
plenum on May 3 and 4 we find 
Little 


Bureau than a short notice stating 


no other reference to the 
that one of its members. Kozlov. was 
shifted to the Secretariat of the 
Central Aleksei 


Kosygin appointed the new First 


Committee. and 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers. 

One of the oldest members of the 
Presidium in the Central Committee 
since 1939, and in the Politburo since 
1948, Kosygin rose to prominence as 
a competent industrialist and eco- 
nomic executive who had little to do 
with major political issues or, for 
that matter, with foreign policy, ex- 
cept in the area of economics. The 
fact that he had been appointed First 
Deputy seemed puzzling from the 
outset. 

The situation grew even more per- 
plexing as it became clear that 
Mikoyan’s position had markedly de- 
teriorated. The first rumors of his 
decline were received with natural 
skepticism. Mikoyan is a hard-bitten. 
veteran schemer who has managed 
to come out of the direst predica- 
ments unscathed. Yet the symptoms 
multiplied and today it can no long- 
er be doubted that we are witnessing 
Mikoyan’s eclipse. Fitting together 
scraps of evidence to analyze their 
true significance would require care- 
ful scrutiny and a good deal of 
space. The best I can do, therefore. 
is to state my conclusions, without 
citing the material on which they are 
based. 

Since the U-2 incident Mikoyan’s 
position has been, and still is, in my 
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opinion, similar to Kirichenko’s and 
Belyaev’s eight or nine months ago. 
Mikoyan is said to be largely re- 
sponsible for Khrushchev’s foreign 
policy having been oriented toward 
“peaceful coexistence.” From the 
Communist standpoint, it is argued, 
this was a “revisionist,” “quitter’s” 
policy leading to the defeat of Com- 
munism. Khrushchev himself so far 
has not come under attack. save for 
incidental slurs, but he realizes never- 
theless that Mikoyan’s fall would 
mean his own fall, and hence his 
energetic attempts to protect Miko- 
yan. Reduced to the level of a second- 
string politician entirely dependent 
on Khrushchev’s support. Mikoyan 
now takes no part in shaping Soviet 
foreign policy in its larger aspects. 
That is why he is never seen in 
Moscow when Khrushchev happens 
to be on one of his famous trips 


abroad. 


ONSIDERING THE current status 
o Kosygin and Mikoyan, it 
hardly seems possible that the present 
of Khrushchev’s First 


Deputies in the Council of Ministers 


contingent 


could direct Soviet foreign policy. 
The only 


light of recent developments, is that 


possible conclusion, in 


since May the board of First Deputies 
no longer plays the part assigned to 
it by Stalin. 

The question arises, then, all the 
Who 


foreign policy? What organ of Soviet 


more urgently: is directing 
administration is entrusted with this 
function? While no direct informa- 
tion is available to provide the right 
answer. there are some relevant data. 

The true significance of the May 
plenum can now be gauged with a 
fair measure of accuracy if we con- 
sider the changes since effected in 
the practical functioning of the dic- 
tatorship. There is little doubt that 
Khrushchev’s 


severely criticized at this plenum, 


foreign policy was 
with the brunt of attack borne by 
Mikoyan. The strained relations with 
a group of Army men, of which 
Marshal Ivan Konev is a representa- 
tive figure. was bound to create a 


tense atmosphere at the picnum, 
though Konev had earlier becn re. 
moved from his post. 

The plenum ended in a nominal 
victory by Khrushchev and the con. 
trol of the apparatus remained in his 
hands, but there were now signif. 
cant rifts developing within that ap. 
paratus. To save his position, Khrush. 
chevy was forced to accede to some 
changes stressing further the domi- 
nant role of the Party, especially the 
Party apparatus, in the overall con. 
trol of the dictatorial machine. It 
seems virtually certain, in particular, 
that the Party, through the recent 
reorganized Secretariat of the Central 
Committee, has taken over the full 
task of directing Soviet foreign 
policy. Khrushchev’s First Deputies 
in the Council of Ministers are left 
with the minor functions of diplo- 
matic representation, while all major 
decisions are made by the CC Sec- 
retariat. In the entire central ap- 
paratus of the dictatorship the Secre- 
tariat alone has sufficient authority 
for carrying on this function. In 
practical terms this means that the 
group in control, which previously 
consisted of Khrushchev, Mikoyan 
and Kozlov, has now been replaced 
by a group made up of Khrushchev, 
Suslov, Kozlov, Otto Kuusinen and 
Nuritdin Mukhitdinov. 

The significant point about this 
change is not merely that Mikoyan’s 
place has been taken by Suslov. It 
is no less important that Suslov is 
stepping in at a time when loyal 
“Khrushchevists” show signs of inner 
confusion. Khrushchev remains the 
official mouthpiece on all matters of 
foreign policy, but foreign policy is 
now shaped by a new team of leaders 
whose orientation is quite different 
from that of the previous group. It 
was this new team that laid down 
the policy line Khrushchev followed 
at the UN in New York. The con- 
flicting elements in Khrushchevy’s ac: 
tions reflect the contrast between the 
old policy, for which Mikoyan is now 
held responsible, and the new policy 
being shaped today, with Susloy 
pointing the way. 
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The e British Voter—II 





SEX, AGE AND EDUCATION 


By Seymour Martin Lipset 


N MY FIRST article, | examined how class position af- 

fects the electoral support for the major British parties. 
Other status characteristics, such as the interplay between 
sex roles, age, religion and stratification also have im- 
portant influences on electoral trends. 

Perhaps the most striking relationship is that between 
party voting and sex differences. In both 1955 and 1959, 
the post-election British Gallup surveys indicated that 
Labor received a majority among male voters, but was 
defeated by the women. This Conservative appeal to 
female voters is found in every survey of the British 
electorate that I have seen. Mark Benney, in his study 
of the 1950 election, reported that the finding “that 
women are more conservative than men, not only in 
political affiliation and on specific political issues, but 
also in their views on a wide range of social customs, has 
become a commonplace among survey findings” (Mark 
Benney, et al, How People Vote). One of the real ironies 
of modern European electoral democracies is that the 
left parties were the strongest supporters of female suf- 
frage, but once given the vote women have proved a 
major obstacle in the way of a left majority. In Catholic 
Europe, the difference between male and female support 
for Socialist parties is much greater than it is in Britain 
or in other Protestant nations. 

The basic predisposition of women to vote Conservative 
in Britain shows up even more in the difference between 
the votes of married and single working-class women. 
The latter are much more prone to vote Tory than are 
the workers’ wives. Presumably, the wives are influenced 
by their Labor voting husbands, while single women are 
much less likely to reflect the convinced judgments of 
the men in their class. 

There are a number of explanations for the conserva- 
tive voting patterns of women. In Catholic Europe, re- 
ligious behavior seems to explain much of it; the more 
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committed or involved a person is in the Catholic Church, 
the less likely he is to support an anti-clerical party 
(Liberal, Socialist, or Communist). Since in these coun- 
tries, as in most others, women are much more devoted 
to religion than are men, many Catholic women vote for 
a clerical or right-wing party while their more irreligious 
spouses vote for the more left-wing groups. This pattern 
would explain some of the female conservatism in Britain 
as well, since practicing Anglicans, the large majority of 
whom are female, are much more likely to be Tories than 
are Anglicans who never go to church, irreligious people, 
or Catholics and non-conformists. But given the lesser 
hold of Anglican belief in England as compared with 
Catholic faith on the continent, the differences in religious 
concerns of men and women are not as significant in ac- 
counting for their differences in voting patterns. 

Data concerning the attitudes of men and women on 
a variety of issues indicate that women show a greater 
tendency to reflect both deferential and aspiring values; 
and, as I indicated in my previous article, both sets of 
beliefs support Conservative politics among workers. The 
1959 Youth Survey, a study of those under 30 made by 
Gallup, asked, “Of all the men and women living today 
in any part of the world whom do you admire the 
most?” Thirteen per cent of the women mentioned mem- 
bers of the Royal Family as compared to 7 per cent of 
the men; and 52 per cent of the women as compared to 
only 36 per cent of the men believed that the Royal 
Family had “great influence” on the country’s future. 
Similarly, when specifically asked their opinion toward 
various British institutions, women were more likely than 
men to report a good opinion of the Royal Family and 
the House of Lords, while a small but significant minority 
of men had a “poor opinion of both,” especially of Lords. 
Thus 26 per cent of the men and 12 per cent of the 
women felt negatively about the aristocratic house. 

Evidence that British women are more aspiring or 
more status-conscious than men comes from various 
studies which have asked people to report what social 
class they believe themselves to be members of. A larger 
proportion of men than women invariably report them- 
selves in the “working class,” while women tend to place 
themselves in one of the middle or upper classes. The 
1959 Youth Survey reports that 49 per cent of the men 
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as compared to 38 per cent of the women gave their 
class status as working class. The role of women requires 
them to be more concerned with the status position of 
the family (what kind of neighborhood they live in, 
whom their children associate with, what others think 
of their family, whom their children marry, what image 
is conveyed by their home furnishings, etc.). Concern 
with status means largely concern with the values and 
practices of the social class or group immediately above 
one’s own, a class which is likely to have more con- 
servative values than one’s own. It is understandable, 
therefore, that a disproportionate share of the Tory 
working-class voters are women. 


HE RELATIONSHIP of age to voting patterns is not 
gon easily discerned as most other relationships. One 
cannot say that old people are conservative and young 
people radical, because the opposite has also been true 
at certain times and in certain places. In large part, the 
voting pattern of a given age group is related to the 
social circumstances prevailing at the time that it came 
to political consciousness. In most countries, including 
Britain, those who reached political maturity during 
the Depression or during World War II tended to be 
more leftist than those who acquired a political identifica- 
tion in the 1920s or earlier. Opinion surveys made in 
the late “30s and ’40s, therefore, tended to find radical 
youngsters and conservative oldsters. With prolonged 
full employment, however, this pattern began to shift. The 
young postwar generations, to whom the depressions and 
the war were only history, and for whom full employ- 
ment and prosperity is an enduring reality, have in- 
creasingly showed up in the conservative ranks, while 
many of the older generations, who had experienced 
unemployment and economic insecurity, have remained 
committed to a more left-wing interpretation of politics. 
Also, one of the main continuing left-right issues, the ex- 
tent of social welfare measures, concerns the interests 
of older people more than it does that of the younger 
generation. 

In 1958, Mark Abrams explained the increase in the 
vote which Labor had been securing in various by-elec- 
tions during the preceding years by showing that many 
older working-class Tories were breaking with their 
traditional party on the welfare state issue. These older 
conservative workers particularly resented Tory fiscal 
policies which were then curtailing medical and welfare 
benefits. On the other hand, Abrams also demonstrated 
a simultaneous shift in reverse among younger workers. 
particularly among the more highly skilled, some of 
whom were turning Tory in congruence with their in- 
creasing aspirations and new middle-class tastes, which 
had followed their increased incomes and economic se- 
curity. 

In the 1959 election, this tendency showed up in 
dramatic fashion. As compared with 1955, the polls re- 
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ported that those “under 30 moved from a 5-4 majority 
for Labor to an almost even division; and that the over 
65s and the very poor (substantially overlapping groups) 
shifted decisively in Labor’s favor. The over 65s, who 
had divided 40 per cent for the Conservatives to 33 
per cent for Labor in 1955, were 35 per cent for the Con. 
servatives to 40 per cent for Labor in 1959. If the 
Gallup poll figures are accepted, Labor’s pension plan 
must have been a vote winner in the section of the 
community most directly affected.” (David Butler and 


Richard Rose, The British General Election of 1959). 


OME OF THE basic trends in the British social struc. 
a and in the attitudes of the British electorate, as 
brought out by many public opinion studies, have obvious 
pessimistic indications for the Labor party. The Gallup 
poll reports that the British had never felt so affluent 
as they felt in October 1959, just before the election. 
Then, the Gallup Index of Affluence stood at 29; that 
is, “those who thought their standard of living was going 
up exceeded those who thought it was going down by 
a margin of 29 per cent.” This subjective index neces 
sarily varies somewhat—it had fallen to 21, still quite 
high, by the middle of 1960—but all evidence would 
suggest that it will remain high. Gallup also reports that 
in mid-1960 personal savings were at a high point, having 
increased “fairly steadily over the past eight years,” and 
that for the first time since the poll had dealt with such 
trends more people anticipated an increase in savings than 
anticipated a decrease. 

While these basic trends are cause for Labor pessimism, 
they also constitute a powerful argument for a re-examina 
tion of Labor’s program. In the United States, a number 
of left-wing Democratic intellectuals, such as Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. and John Kenneth Galbraith, responded 
to similar concerns by emphasizing that some of the 
most significant reformist eras before the New Deal 
occurred during periods of prosperity and economic 
growth. This was particularly true before World War I. 
when the Progressive movement operative in both parties 
pressed for important social changes during the adminis 
trations of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 
This expanding and relatively prosperous period also 
witnessed the high point of American Socialism as an 
electoral force. And in Europe, and in Australia as well, 
reformist Liberal and Socialist movements made sig- 
nificant gains and were responsible for enacting im 
portant changes. 

Today, American left-wing Democrats and the tiny 
Socialist party have focused attention on various negative 
aspects of a competitive society, some of which are ag 
gravated by continuous prosperity and secular inflation. 
The past few years have witnessed a renewed and succes 
ful thrust for improvement in the civil rights of Negroes; 
for a greater concern with the need to improve the public 
educational system; for a serious attack on problems 
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of urban redevelopment and slum clearance; for real 
awareness that state medicine is necessary to handle 
the problems of the underprivileged, particularly the 
aged (even the Republicans have agreed to Government 
fnancial support for the doctor bills of old people) ; 
and for a growing though still relatively ineffective in- 
terest in the role of public agencies in improving leisure 
and cultural activities. On the purely economic side has 
come increasing public awareness that a high rate of 
economic growth may require much more economic 
planning and deliberate Government intervention than 
now exists. 

Clearly, there is abundant room for similar concerns 
and programs in Britain. A recent comparison of Britain’s 
rate of growth with that of other Western countries, 
made by the study organization, Political and Economic 
Planning (PEP), has pointed up the fact that Britain 
lags in this area, not only when compared with the Com- 
munist world but also when compared with most major 
Western industrial powers. Surely the Labor party can 
use these facts for effective propaganda and for an ef- 
fective planned investment and economic growth pro- 
gram. 

In his pamphlet, The Chipped White Cups of Dover, 
Michael Young cogently demonstrates how the British 
have fallen behind Western Europe with respect to “their 
public amenities—their town planning, their architecture, 
their roads, the scope which they offer for the enjoyment 
of leisure.” With rising incomes and economy security 
should come rising levels of expectation, not only in 
Asia and Africa, but in Britain and the United States 
as well. And accompanying these rising expectations will 
be new views about the legitimacy of some existing in- 
stitutions. As Anthony Crosland puts it in his Fabian 
pamphlet, Can Labour Win?, the newly rising lower 
classes “may resent, more than in the old days of ma- 
terial poverty, the differences in educational opportunity, 
the growing non-pecuniary privileges of management, 
the persistence of an aristocratic upper class, differences 
in accent, and so on.” Presumably a left party should 
be concerned with acknowledging these resentments and 
with suggesting solutions to them. 


Ae AN AMERICAN, [| hesitate to go into too much 
detail concerning the policies which should be fol- 
lowed by the British people and by a British political 
party. However, since some of my fellow citizens who 
are also sociologists have not hesitated to urge strongly 
isolationist 
foreign policies of the New Left, I feel somewhat less 
hesitant about pressing my own views than perhaps I 


some of the traditionalist economic and 


should. This is particularly true with respect to an area 
of personal activity, education. As I recently had oc- 
tasion to point out in a talk at Cambridge, there are 
few institutions in British life which strike an American 
’% more indicative of the continuing strength of elitist 
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values in British culture than its educational system. 
At least to me, this is a system based on the premise 
that a nation needs only a small highly educated elite, 
and that the vast majority need only that modicum of 
education which gives them elementary literacy and the 
skills necessary to operate industry and to occupy the 
lower rungs of white-collar employment. 

The issue of who formally holds title to British in- 
dustry may have less relevance to the preservation of 
existing privilege and of Establishment values than the 
extent to which there is real opportunity for those of 
diverse origins to take part in the top echelons of key 
social institutions. As long as access to such positions 
is a monopoly of a small educated elite, composed of 
those born to high status and those who have been ad- 
mitted by virtue of passing a rigid ability test, Britain 
will remain a caste-like society. The fact that ability 
qualifies some of lowly origins to enter the elite does 
not change the class consequences. The continuing class 
differences in culture and accent prevent those who have 
risen from remaining in close relations with the back- 
ground out of which they came. This is, I suspect, what 
the “angry young men” are angry about. They are not 
angry, as some have suggested, because they are re- 
jected as social equals after having risen occupationally ; 
rather, they are angry because, once having entered the 
elite, they must be traitors to their own past. A society 
is equalitarian only if it reduces the cultural differences 
between the classes to a minimum. It is this aim which 
induces Americans to support the objective that two- 
thirds of the population be provided with a college edu- 
cation, an objective set by President Truman’s Commis- 
sion on Education in 1948, and one which Socialists 
should want to emulate. 

With a population of about 180 million people, the 
United States has over three-and-a-half million students 
registered in colleges and universities. The proportion 
of the college-age population which enters such schools 
has jumped from 4 per cent in 1900 to close to 40 per cent 
in 1960, and the most reliable predictions are that it 
will reach 50 per cent by 1970. In England, on the other 
hand, about 100,000 students are working for a Bachelor’s 
degree, or about the same proportion of the population 
as the United States has on the faculties of its colleges. 
(This English figure somewhat underestimates the num- 
ber enrolled in the equivalent of American institutions 
of higher learning, since some professional courses which 
are taught in American universities are not university 
subjects in Britain.) 

Lest it be argued that this difference only reflects 
differences in national wealth, it may be pointed out 
that the Philippines, America’s former colony which has 
23 million inhabitants, has over 350,000 college students 
working for a degree; that the Argentine, with a similar 
size population, has 180,000 students; that Puerto Rico, 
with two million people, has over 30,000 university 
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students; and that Japan, with a 100 million population, 
has about 550,000 enrolled. And if there is objection to 
comparisons with states in the less developed parts of 
the world, it may be noted that England does not com- 
pare well with much of Western Europe. France and 
West Germany, with populations approximating Eng- 
land’s, have university enrollments of 240,000 and 200,- 
000, respectively. There can be little doubt that the dif- 
ferences between England and other nations, especially 
the United States, reflect a basic difference in the value 
of extending the privileges of higher education. The im- 
portant expansion of English universities which has oc- 
curred since 1945 is just the beginning of what would 
be needed to democratize English intellectual and political 
life, to reduce the monopoly which those who have at- 
tended the ancient universities have on the key positions 
within the society. 

It is true, of course, as I noted in my previous article, 
that efforts to enlarge the educational system must face 
the fact that the lower strata are not particularly in- 
terested in paying for more education, either personally 
or through higher taxes. Those who have experienced the 
benefits of a good education are more likely to favor ex- 
panding the community’s responsibilities in this area than 
those who have not. On the other hand, there is growing 
recognition among a significant section of the working 
class that segregated schooling in the form of public 
schools and grammar schools, as contrasted with in- 
tegrated comprehensive schools, disadvantages children 
from poorer and necessarily somewhat culturally de- 
prived homes. Thus a Gallup survey made in 1959, 
Schools and Teachers, reports that 63 per cent of those 
in the middle, upper-middle, and well-to-do classes favor 
the preservation of segregation, in the form of grammar 
schools (public schools were not mentioned in the in- 
quiry). Among the lower three classes in Gallup termi- 
nology (lower-middle, working class and very poor), 25 
per cent did not know enough about the issue to express 
an opinion; but among the remaining three-quarters, 
slightly over half favored integration, in the form of the 
comprehensive school. 


HAVE deliberately used the terminology of the dispute 
I about race relations and schooling in the United 
States, because I believe that the issues are similar. 
There is good evidence from studies of various American 
schools that lower-class children who are in the American 
equivalent of comprehensive schools—schools with a 
good mixture of middle- and working-class youth, some 
of whom are preparing for college and some of whom 
are not—perform better academically than do children 
from the same class background and of the same in- 
telligence levels who are in schools where most students 
have the same lower-class social background as them- 
selves. The experience of being in the same institution 
with students who have grown up in good cultural sur- 
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other 
forms of higher culture are appreciated, transfeis some 
of that culture and academic motivation to many 
of the students from culturally underprivileged homes 
To segregate students according to cultural backzround, 
which is in large measure what the British public and 
grammar school system does, is to reinforce strongly the 


roundings, in homes where reading, learning an 


cultural deprivations inherent in the class system. 

The American educational system frequently has been 
criticized because elementary and high school students 
cover much less work than do students in English public 
or grammar schools, French lyceés, or German gym. 
nasia. What is forgotten is that these European schools 
are designed to educate a small ruling elite, and that the 
rest of the population has traditionally secured a poor 
education or, more frequently, no education at all on 
the high school level. The American high school system 
has been designed for many generations to socialize the 
barbarians, that is, to take into the larger social system 
children from immigrant or lower class backgrounds, 
and to give them the same educational background as 
those from the privileged classes. In a sense, the latter 
have been held back in order to permit the others to 
advance. The place where the American system catches 
up to the European is in the college, or if necessary in 
the graduate school. 

As David Daiches (who taught English at Cornell 
University for many years before returning to Cam- 
bridge) pointed out some years ago in an article in the 
Manchester Guardian, by the time an American student 
of English has finished a good graduate school he has al 
least the equivalent of a British training in the subject. 
C. P. Snow has expressed a similar judgment in his 
book, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution. 
To really democratize the class structure it may be neces 
sary to reduce the level of education which middle- and 
upper-class British youths receive before reaching the 
university, but is this too great a price to pay for an 
open and equalitarian society? 

For those who doubt the value of a relatively good 
mass education, I urge a comparison of the popular 
London daily papers with those of New York. I think 
one can fairly say without being accused of chauvinism 
that the New York tabloids which sell in the millions 
are real newspapers as compared with their London 
equivalents. Even more important, the common. school 
system of America has eliminated the caste-like “color 
bar” of class and ethnic accents. And the widespread 
college education, with all of its limitations, has created 
an audience for rebroadcasts of Third Program materials 
on the scores of FM local radio stations that is much 
larger proportionate to population than the listenership 
of the Third Program in Britain itself. 

The great market for quality “high-brow” paperback 
which has emerged in America since World War II also 
reflects the enormous upgrading of American cultural life 
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derivative from the creation of millions of college-edu- 
cated people. In a recent talk analyzing certain aspects 
of Canadian intellectual life, Professor Frank Underhill, 
the author of the Regina Manifesto, the founding docu- 
ment of Canada’s socialist party, pointed out to his fellow 
Canadian academics, with some envy, the considerable 
improvement in American cultural standards, particularly 
the great increase in quality journals. He stressed that 
“the essential characteristic of all of these journals, 
secular and religious, is that they are written by univer- 
sity men for university men.” 


N RECOMMENDING that the Labor party strongly advo- 
: a policy of radical education reform, I cannot 
honestly say that it will be expedient from an electoral 
point of view. Yet there is some reason to suspect that 
it could be, that it would give Labor a talking point both 
with a significant section of the working class, particularly 
with those concerned for the future of their children, 
and also with the large progressive minority within the 
middle class who believe in equality of education. 

There is, moreover, some evidence to sustain the belief 
that the issue may be used to electoral advantage: The 
Gallup organization asked, “Allowing for their different 
sizes, which country would you say is spending most on 
education, Russia, America, Germany, or Britain?” 
Thirty-one per cent did not know, but of the remainder 
more (29 per cent) thought that Britain led in this field 
than the U.S. or Russia (19 per cent), or Germany (2 
per cent). The key fact about these judgments is that 
among those who recognized that Britain did not lead, 
the majority reported that they did not think Britain 
was doing enough for education. Among those who felt 
Britain led, over three-quarters stated that Britain was 
giving enough attention to education, and a large majority 
of those who did not know where Britain stood also felt 
the country did enough in this field (62 per cent). Pre- 
sumably, since a variety of evidence indicates that there 
is general recognition of the relationship between educa- 
tion and national achievement, as well as real concern 
for securing the best possible education, a detailed cam- 
paign to acquaint the public not only with Britain’s 
backwardness in the area of economic growth, but also 
with respect to education, should pay off in electoral 
‘upport for the party that proposes education reform. 
Surely. Britain can spend proportionately as much as the 
Philippines or Japan in educating its young. 

A change in the educational system in the form of 
spreading the virtues and the vices of a mass common 
school system will clearly reduce the elitist and deferen- 
tial elements in English life. Yet the present elitist school 
system is only one of the institutions which sustains 
deferential attitudes and values among the British work- 
ing classes. It may be old-fashioned to raise the issue 
in 1960, but to an outsider the institutions of monarchy, 
litled aristocracy and the House of Lords also seem 
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important props to political and social conservatism in 
Britain. The political effects of monarchy and aristocracy 
were not eliminated when these institutions lost their 
legislative, administrative and executive prerogatives. 

The legitimacy of the British Establishment, and the 
existence of deferential voters who believe that those 
born and trained to lead should in fact lead, must in 
some part be explained by the widespread acceptance 
of hereditary privilege. An as yet unpublished study of 
the sources of working-class conservatism by Robert 
Mackenzie indicates general acceptance of monarchical 
institutions among British workers, both Tory and So- 
cialist. And the Gallup 1959 Youth Survey suggests 
there is actually less respect for the House of Lords 
among youthful prospective members of the elite, that 
is, university students, than there is in the general popula- 
tion under 30. Only one-fifth of the total youth group 
reported a “poor opinion” of the aristocratic chamber, 
as compared with one-third of the university student 
population. Similarly, almost half of the total population 
sample (45 per cent) believed that the Royal Family 
still plays a major role, that it has “great influence” on 
the country’s future, a statement agreed to by only 26 
per cent of the special university sample. Or looked at 
another way, only 23 per cent of those under 30 agreed 
that the Royal Family has little or no influence, while 
almost half of the students see them as having small im- 
portance. 

Quite obviously, no one who has any regard for the 
stability of British democracy, for its Parliamentary 
institutions, and fer its safeguards of dissent and due 
process, would suggest any effort to abolish the mon- 
archy. In Britain, monarchical institutions are closely 
interwoven not only with hereditary privilege, but also 
with the consensus over basic rights and tolerance for 
differences, a consensus which is admired everywhere in 
the free world. Yet acknowledging these facts does not 
mean that there cannot be any changes in the social 
role of the monarchy, or in the position which the Labor 
party takes toward the monarchy and the titled aris- 
tocracy. The Socialist parties of the three Scandinavian 
nations and of the low countries accept their monarchies, 
but at the same time they remain formally republican. 
This means that the process of gradual democratization 
and equalitarianism which has developed in the past 
half century, particularly in Scandinavia, has included 
a sharp reduction in the public ostentation and show 
associated with monarchy, and even more significantly 
in the position of the titled aristocracy. Similarly, in 
the English-speaking overseas monarchies of the Com- 
monwealth (Australia, Canada and New Zealand) there 
has been a gradual elimination of the public role of 
a titled aristocracy. As far as I know, in fact, a newly 
created Socialist peer or even knight would be unthink- 
able outside of the United Kingdom. It should be evident 
that a left-wing party in Britain, with its history of Tory 
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legitimacy and perennial electoral domination, must self- 


consciously examine how it can undercut the roots of 


that domination. 


ORE IMPORTANT, Labor is in danger of being torn 

between the Scylla and Charybdis of the left- 
wing traditionalists who think that they can popularize 
the Socialist doctrines developed in the Victorian era 
of emerging industrial capitalism by describing them as 
the program of a New Left, and those who would limit 
Labor’s policy considerations to issues which the opinion 
polls suggest would appeal in the next election. The 
concern for relating political issues to broad cultural and 
moral issues which has emerged among many of the 
“right-wing” intellectuals of the party—which also was 
the major concern of many of the students and young 
intellectuals who sponsored Universities and Left Review 
before they allowed themselves to become intrigued with 
the hard-boiled politics and Marxism of various dissident 
Communists—seems to me to offer some hope that Labor 
will emerge out of this period of electoral weakness with 
a politics realistically adapted to its goals of a more 
equalitarian and culturally creative society. 

Of course, no program or policy will mean much if 
there are to be two Labor parties, each more concerned 
with annihilating the other than with winning a Par- 
liamentary majority. As matters stand at the moment, it 
is clear that a large majority of Labor voters, and also 
of Labor party members, support the policies advocated 
by the overwhelming majority of the Labor Members of 
Parliament, that is, party leader Hugh Gaitskell’s policies. 
On the other hand, the activists who turn out to party 
and union branch meetings are disproportionately com- 
posed of ideologues. The Communists control one major 
British union, the Electrical Workers Union, which votes 
at Labor party conferences, and have significant influence 
in another, the Amalgamated Engineering Union. And 
the largest union in Britain, which casts over one million 
votes at Labor conferences, the Transport and General 
Workers Union, is completely controlled by a_ bitter 
personal enemy of Gaitskell, Frank Cousins. This means 
that for the immediate future, the left wing begins any 
debate at a party conference with the automatic backing 
of 30-35 per cent of the votes. It is difficult to see, there- 
fore. how the factional controversy can be settled on the 
level of party conferences. The Parliamentary leadership 
hopes to solve this problem establishing its clear-cut right 
to be the party by claiming to represent the Labor 
electorate and general party membership. There can be 
no doubt that all the evidence, as gathered by a variety 
of survey studies, is on the side of the MPs. 

A nation-wide survey made between September 19 
and 23 by the Research Division of Odham’s Press for 
the Daily Herald reported that only 13 per cent of Labor 
supporters and 16 per cent of trade union members 
favored Britain giving up the H-bomb and _ nuclear 


weapons if both Russia and America retained then 
Even fewer, 9 per cent of both groups, felt that Britajy 
and America should give up such armaments i! Rusgig 
kept them. A Gallup poll dealing with the same topic by 
using a somewhat different question wording, taken 4 
week earlier, indicated that 24 per cent of those who had 
voted for Labor in 1959 favored giving up nuclear 
weapons. In this survey Gallup also asked respondents; 
“Should the Trades Union Congress have a direct say 
in shaping Labor party policies or should the Trades 
Union Congress leave Labor policies entirely to the in. 
dividual members of the Labor party?” Only 28 per cent 
of trade union members and of Labor voters felt that 
the TUC should directly affect party affairs; the majority 
of the union members (60 per cent) and of party sup. 
porters (56 per cent) took the position that party policies 
should be completely in the hands of the individual part 
members. 

A Gallup survey conducted in October, right after the 
Scarborough conference at which Gaitskell was defeated 
on foreign policy issues, indicated that a large majority 
of Labor party supporters still back him personally. Thus, 
75 per cent of those who voted Labor in 1959 say they 
want Gaitskell to remain as leader of the party, and 
only 10 per cent are in favor of his resigning. It should 
be noted, however, that an even later Gallup survey in- 
dicated that the party has lost heavily as a result of its 
internal conflicts. Half of the Labor electorate declared 
that its opinion of the party had gone down since the 
last election. When asked why, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those who gave reasons cited lack of unit) 
within the party. Currently, only one-fifth of the Labor 
voters think that Labor has a chance to win in the next 
data that the Parlia 
mentary Labor party was more in tune with the wishes 


election. It is clear from this 
of the electorate, when it re-elected Gaitskell as part) 
leader by a 2-1 majority, than were the delegates al 
Scarborough. 

In many ways this internal controversy between the 
extreme ideologues and the moderates within an “out” 
party that has suffered a number of electoral defeats 
resembles the situation within -the Republican part) 
during the period of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s domination 
of the American political scene. The right-wing Repub: 
licans, like the left-wing Laborites, argued that the part) 
should remain true to its ancient doctrines; in the Re 
publican case this meant free enterprise and laissez-faire. 
The Republican moderates urged, both on the basis 0! 
principle and an analysis of the changes in the social 
situation and values of the electorate, that the Republican 
party should modernize its program, that it had 
recognize that the days of William McKinley were gon 
forever. The hope for the vitality of the two-party 
system in the next generation of British political life 
would seem to demand that Victorian Socialism go the 
way of McKinley Republicanism. 
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HE PRESIDENTIAL election of 1960 

followed the pattern of a football 
ame in which one side piles up 
yhat looks like a secure comfortable 
kad and then is almost overtaken in 
the second half. Late on election 
evening Kennedy, with about a third 
of the votes counted, had a lead of 
about 1.5 million popular votes, 
enough to have given him a sweeping 
majority of four or five million if 
the trend continued. 

But this did not happen; Nixon 
made an unexpectedly strong showing 
in the states west of the Mississippi, 
apart from California, and Kennedy’s 
fnal margin, in popular votes, was 
only a fraction of one percentage 
point. The country was almost evenly 
divided and those who like to indulge 
in postmortems can calculate the 
small numbers of changed votes in 
llinois, California and Texas that 
would have put Nixon in the White 
House. 

Once again, although in a different 
way, the American electorate has 
rendered a split verdict. Four years 
ago there was the striking vote of per- 
sonal confidence in President Eisen- 
hower. accompanied by an equally 
triking vote of lack of confidence in 
the Republican party, expressed in 
the return of a Democratic majority 
in both houses of Congress. This time 
the voters were almost equally di- 
vided between Kennedy and Nixon 
and the Democratic victory celebra- 
tions were a little tempered by the 
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realization that the Republicans 
gained a score of seats in the House 
of Representatives, a very unusual ac- 
companiment to a Presidential vic- 
lory. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 
America's Split 
Election Verdict 


To this observer, at least, neither 
candidate was satisfactory in coming 
to grips with specific issues. The 
voter did not get a thorough exposi- 
tion of clear-cut opposing viewpoints 
but rather two sets of contrasting 
blurred images. Kennedy showed an 
America slumping in international 
prestige and in the performance of its 
domestic economy, and promised to 
“get it moving” without showing very 
clearly how to bring this about. Vice 
President Nixon stressed the positive 
achievements of the last eight years 
and promised to build on and im- 
prove the record of the Eisenhower 
Administration—again without much 
specific detail. 

By a hairline the voters expressed 
a preference for change over stability, 
but the narrowness of the margin 
suggests that there is no demand or 
desire for radical and 
change. Kennedy has received ‘no 
such blank check as Franklin Roose- 
velt received in 1932 and in 1936. 

Indeed, although much patient 
analysis will be needed before the 
facts could be established, it seems 
probable that the outcome was 
strongly influenced by a factor which, 
as both candidates agreed, had no 
proper place in the election at all: 
Senator Kennedy’s Roman Catholic 
faith. 

In pre-election comment on this 
page I suggested several times that a 
good many votes would be swayed 
by sympathy with, or antipathy to, 
Kennedy’s religion, and that, on 
balance, this would help Kennedy 
more than it would hurt him. I sus- 
pect this is what happened. Of half 
a dozen of my Catholic friends and 


sweeping 


acquaintances, every one voted for 
Eisenhower and every one voted for 
Kennedy. Religion was not the sole 
factor in this shift, which evidently 
took place all over the country, but 
there seems little reason to doubt that 
it was definitely a contributing fac- 
tor. 

Nixon’s very strong showing west 
of the Mississippi and in such South- 
ern and border states as Virginia, 
Florida, Kentucky and Tennessee was 
due in part to the unwillingness of 
some Protestants, especially in small 
towns and rural areas, to vote for a 
Catholic candidate. However, large 
concentrations of Catholic voters are 
more strategically located in the large 
cities of states with substantial elec- 
toral votes. In an election in which 
opinion was so evenly divided on the 
whole, it seems that the massive shift 
of Catholic voters from Eisenhower 
to Kennedy may well have been de- 
cisive. 

Of course religion was not the only 
force that worked in Kennedy’s favor. 
His youth, his crusading ardor and 
his glamorous war record were strong 
assets. So were such factors as his 
trade union support, the position of 
the Democrats as the majority party 
and the appeal of his candidacy to all 
groups which have felt a little cold- 
shouldered by the tradition that the 
Presidency is a white, Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant preserve. 

Allowing for the fact that Nixon 
also possessed certain advantages— 
the endorsement of a popular Presi- 
dent, the image of experience in pub- 
lic affairs, the fear among some 
voters that the Democratic party is 
the “war party”—the Vice President, 
I think, ran a technically competent 
campaign and came out rather better 
than might have been expected. In- 
deed, one got the impression that 
there was something of a last minute 
trend toward Nixon, which fell just 
short of being strong enough to put 
him over. Perhaps it might be said 
that Nixon made a good pitch in 
terms of Main Street values—but not 
so many Americans now live on the 
country’s Main Streets. 
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Roosevelt and the Storm Centers 


The Politics of Upheaval. 
By Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 749 pp. $6.95. 


THIS THIRD VOLUME of Schles- 
inger’s saga (The Age of Roosevelt) 
is already on best seller lists. In part, 
perhaps, its popularity reflects the 
country’s feeling that a new “age” 
is beginning. American _ political 
change comes in cycles whose peaks 
are about a generation apart. In na- 
tional rhythm the Presidential term 
beginning next year should usher 
in the next great change. This adds 
the piquancy of timeliness to a 
chronicle of the last great change. 

Indeed there are dangerous paral- 
lels. In 1934 the great wave of the 
first New Deal was spent; disillusion- 
ment was setting in. The demagogues 
of Fascism were riding high—some- 
what as the demagogues of Commu- 
nism are beginning to rise in the 
world today—and they had _ their 
echoes in the United States. This 
was the year of Father Coughlin 
broadcasting from Royal Oak, of 
Huey “Share the 
Wealth” campaign, of odd popular 
movements not encountered in nor- 


Long and_ the 


mal American tradition. It was also 
an era of uncertainty on Capitol Hill, 
as old Republican Progressives like 
Burton Wheeler and Bronson Cutting 
found that, being Republican, they 
were not welcome in the New Deal 
camp which was Democratic as well 
as New Deal. This foreshadowed 
trouble ahead: Many of the Western 
Progressives were also isolationists 
and their intellectual leaders were 
John Dewey and Charles Beard. The 
New Deal was thus parting company 
with the intellectual radicals. Mean- 
while the Communists 
bidding for radical intellectuals. 
Brokers in Marxism like Harold J. 
Laski and the then pro-Communist 


were also 
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John Strachey were at their zenith. 
Their followers endeavored to equate 
Roosevelt’s New Deal with fascism, 
but its gradualness and pragmatic 
quality made it suspect. They realized 
it was not to become a Kerensky 
prelude to their labor trumpet. 
Under this cover, a real, though 
feeble, 


conspiracy developed, un- 


known at the time. A number of 
Soviet-directed, Soviet-financed Com- 
munist cells were at work through 
united front movements, aimed at 
infiltration of strategic positions and 
setting up an espionage organization. 
Since intellectual liberals tolerated 
Communists at that time, they had 
relatively little opposition. A few 
idealists were gradually converted 
into spies and agents. The Commu- 
nist conspiracy, “pallid but vicious” 
(as Schlesinger calls it), “was a 
potential challenger to American 
democracy.” 

Meanwhile, New Deal doctrine it- 
self was shifting. The Frankfurter 
group was moving in. The history of 
this group has yet to be written; 
Schlesinger has not done so because 
the returns are not in. Essentially, 
the group was conservative, wanting 
a return to the free market and 
small business, a desire which ran 
counter to the more aggressive meas- 
ures of 1932. The Supreme Court 
and the Federal courts were dividing 
on constitutional questions with in- 
creasing bitterness. The climax came 
in the Schechter case when the Na- 
tional Recovery Act was held uncon- 
stitutional. 

Conservatives now began to be- 
lieve they could win the 1936 election 
after all. And there were troubles 


within as well as outside the Ad- 


ministration. Marriner Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board was differing 
violently on Federal Reserve power 
and policy with Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, who came down 
on the side of classical finance. Re. 
actionary groups were even bevgin- 
ning to defend the public utility 
holding companies, and the position 
of Congress was in doubt. At this 
point Roosevelt really established his 
stature. In a couple of hand-to-hand 
actions, Roosevelt drove through a 
reform of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, essentially to Eccles’ liking, 
which increased the Federal power 
over money and credit. The utilities 
problem was solved after an in- 
carnadined fight, by enacting the 
“death sentence” for holding com 
panies. One dynamo of demagoguery 
suffered unexpected elimination when 
Huey Long was assassinated in 1935. 
At least some storm centers had been 
traversed. 

Plenty more lay ahead. Transform- 
ing Federal relief into a Civil Works 
Administration had caused contro 
versy. As it now moved into a new 
phase Harold Ickes fell to feuding 
with Harry Hopkins. Hopkins won 
(the prize was control of a major 
share of public works spending), to 
Ickes’ obligato of resignations and 
savage diary notes and attempts of 
Roosevelt to reconcile the two. 

Schlesinger thinks there was at 
this time a main-line shift in ideology 
—a shift from guided economy to 
ward classical capitalism, aided by 
deficit financing. I am not sure. This 
was the period of the rise of the 
theories of John Maynard Keynes; 
the possibilities of new instruments 
were being explored. 
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But if Roosevelt made mistakes 
at this time he could always count 
on the Republicans—they could make 
bigger ones. Their real hero, of 
course, Was Herbert Hoover, but it 
was clear he could not be elected. 
Aside from him, there was a very 
honest, wholly decent man, formerly 
a Bull-Mooser but now solidly con- 
servative, Alfred M. Landon, the 
only Republican Governor west of 
the Mississippi elected in 1932. The 
bitter-enders (a bit unjustly to 
Landon, who was not bitter) made 
him their candidate in preference to 
Arthur Vandenberg and _ Landon 
promptly started his 
against the New Deal as a “holy 
crusade for liberty.” 

Of necessity the campaign of 1936 


campaign 


was a referendum on the New Deal. 
“Political 
paigns tend to be exercises in pro- 


Says Schlesinger, cam- 


oressive degeneration” (I wonder 
how he feels about it today since he 
was a major aide in the Kennedy 
forces). However Landon may have 
felt about social policy, he was slow- 
ly engulfed by the rising Hoover 
mood of his party and associates. 
His followers were sure the Republic 
was about to collapse and darkly 
hinted that in event of a Democratic 
victory, this would be the last Ameri- 
can election. But in that kind of 
campaign, Franklin Roosevelt was in 
his element. When Landon said that 
“economic planning violates basic 
American ideals” and would lead to 
the guillotine, Roosevelt countered 
by attacking the concentration of 
economic power. At his gay best, he 
stormed the country. He used the 
radio, then just developing as a 
means of communication. As he 
spoke, the Social Security law did 
not look at all like economic oppres- 
sion. In crashing finale he reached 
his climax. In his first Administra- 
tion, said Roosevelt, “Forces of 
selfishness and lust for power met 
their match. . . . I should like to have 
it said of my second Administration 
that in it these forces met their 
master.” Uncounted thousands thun- 
lered applause. 
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Historians have asked whether 
Schlesinger, a careful historian, is 
not favorable to Roosevelt. Even al- 
lowing for my own prejudice, I think 
he is not. Professor Wilbur Cortez 
Abbott of Harvard concluded his 
famous biography of Oliver Crom- 
well with the observation that history 
in each generation rewrites the saga 
of a great man in its own terms. 
Roosevelt met economic catastrophe 


and the rising tide of Fascist tyranny 
with debonair and unlimited personal 
courage—and he met it in American 
terms. As Schlesinger writes, Ameri- 
ca is again meeting a new and more 
insidious form of economic danger, 
again with a rising tide, this time 
Communist. Not unnaturally, _his- 
torians of today see Roosevelt as the 
prototype of what much of America 
desires now. 





Good Guys 


Heroic Love. 
By Edward Loomis. 
Knopf. 245 pp. $3.75. 


AT THE END of “Friendship,” one 
of the five stories that comprise this 
collection (and whose climax has 
the power to move him to tears who 
has the capacity for them), a 
slender Oklahoma boy-turned-soldier 
says of a fallen comrade: “God damn 
it, he was a bad influence on me, 
making me mean like [ am. . 
But I like to remember him. . 
He was a good man, wasn’t he? The 
best I ever knew in all my life. 
Wasn’t he?” 

In the book’s last tale, “A Mar- 
riage,” the soldier-narrator watches 
the receding figure of a woman he 
loves as she walks down a poplar- 
shaded road out of his life, and he 
says to his companion: “Anybody 
would love her. Anybody that knew 
her.” 

Both the fallen soldier and the 
vanished mistress are vital, breathing 
indications of Edward Loomis’ ad- 
mirable recognition of the quality 
of man, that creature who in second- 
rate fiction is frequently good or 
evil but who in first-rate literature 
is usually good and evil. Loomis 
seems quite the equal of his con- 
temporaries at accurately reporting 
the stench, filth, misery and pain 
of war; but he is the superior of 
many at presenting recognizable 
human beings rather than sexually 
twisted, sadistic caricatures. 

The heavy is easily identifiable in 


as Bad Guys 
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mass-produced fiction. But in life 
he is not always so easy to find and 
we are sometimes forced to look 
for him in our own mirrors. Clearly, 
Loomis knows this. There are no 
villains, in the traditional sense, in 
any of his stories. And yet there is 
no shortage of sin and suffering, no 
lack of drama. He has the tolerant 
vision and the evident understanding 
that a shadow can exist only because 
there first came light. 

Unlike most of us, softened by the 
affluence of our society, Loomis also 
is able to experience the simple, 
physical satisfactions that the less 
fortunate draw from the small and 
elementary things of this world. What 
is more, he communicates this to 
the reader by means of a spare prose 
style that is remarkably well adapted 
to what he wants to say. There is 
composure, plainness and dignity in 
his method. If he is able to convey 
excitement when he desires to do so, 
it is because of the events he de- 
scribes rather than any feverishness 
in the description. 

The title story, “Heroic Love,” is, 
I think, the most fruitful source of 
clues to Loomis’ philosophy of man. 
Its locale, like that of the second 
entry, “Mustangs,” is the American 
West and somehow it seems most 
appropriate that the author has 
selected such a traditional stage upon 
which to parade his version of a hero 
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—who is also a villain. Orville Led- 


yard, described as “once the hero 
of our town and now one of our 
most distinguished citizens” (a fas- 
cinating distinction), has a shadowy 
figure to worry about and to go 
about armed against: himself. Out- 
wardly he has all the attributes of 
the hero, whether real or fictional. 
“He was a California cowboy .. . 
a good roper and a beautiful rider 
. . and he was a hunter. He knew 
the slopes and high valleys where 
deer wandered in the Sierra. . 
A good cowboy, a tough young man.” 
Typical enough, in a sense. Typical- 
ly, too, Orville performs a daring 
act that cements his position. Were 
he a wide-screen Western cowboy, 
the story would end with his riding 
off into the sunset after this incident. 
But life, as has been widely ob- 
served, is very little like the motion 
pictures. So Orville is condemned 
suffer 
sexual temptation, to weaken and 
himself in the 
struggle such temptation induces, to 
be a hero undone by love. There is 
no contrived climax to the story, no 
neat and “just” ending. There is 


to continued existence, to 


unnerve internal 


simply a moving revelation of the 
human predicament. 

Loomis does a moderately strange 
thing in “Mustangs” with a character 
named Dick Tatum. At first Tatum 
is unpleasant, negative, unsympa- 
thetic. Eventually the reader comes 
to know that he is just another poor 
slob, the victim of his own 
curities. But the unforgettable char- 
acter of “Mustangs” is Sam Leathers, 
a tough and thoughtless cowboy 
doomed to defeat by his lack of 
understanding of the forces that con- 
trol him and his society. “It ain’t 
enough to have a strong back,” Sam 
says, in a moment of insight, “and 
be willing to work, and know how 
to do it. What’s a man to do if he 
ain’t got money and the weather 
on his side? I reckon he'll mostly 
rot, in a little town, in them little 
jobs, working for wages.” 

The message is hardly less subver- 
sive than that of Christ. 


inse- 
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The Literary Imagination 


Christ and Apollo. 
By William F. Lynch, S.J. 
Sheed and Ward. 267 pp. $5.00. 


THE PERSISTING reader of Christ 
and Apollo, if he is like this reviewer, 
will come out of it with mingled feel- 
ings of inspiration and of irritation. 
Just what is the proportion between 
these two consequences, and which 
does the more good, may be matter 
for debate. 

First of all the symbols in the title 
have meanings the opposite of the 
customary ones. Christ stands for 
“definiteness and actuality,” for the 
“model and source of that energy and 
courage we again need to enter the 
finite as the only creative and gene- 
rative source of beauty.” Apollo 
stands for ‘“‘a kind of infinite dream,” 
for a “fantasy beauty” which “will 
not abide the straitened gates of lim- 
itation,” and for an “autonomous and 
facile intellectualism.” In brief, this 
is a Jesuit Christ, but neither a Fran- 
ciscan nor a Methodist Christ. This 
is William Lynch’s Apollo, but nei- 
ther Nietzsche’s Apollo nor Speng- 
ler’s. 

What commands our fundamental 
respect for the author of the book is 
the extraordinary range and catho- 
licity of his appreciations. He is 
equally at home with the literature of 
classical Greece and Rome, with the 
thought of the Middle Ages, and with 
modern poetry and drama. He can 
illustrate the same point by drawing 
on the mother of Hector in the /liad, 
or on the mother of six sons in 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea, or on the 
traveling circus man in the movie 
La Strada. He moves with ease from 
Sophocles to St. Paul to George 
Bernard Shaw, can treat of Shakes- 
peare, Karl Barth, Dante and Arthur 
Miller, is as familiar with Baudelaire, 
Proust, Joyce, O’Neill, Maxwell An- 
derson, as with Homer, Plato, Cer- 
vantes and Ignatius Loyola. Certainly 
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there is nothing provincial in his 
literary outlook. 

Moreover, Lynch affirms reality 
against those who would flee from it, 
He believes in the definite, the finite, 
the concrete, the temporal, the com. 
plex. While he will not say that these 
things are altogether good, he does 
declare that it is with them that the 
artist must do his work, and it is 
through them that truth is to be 
found. 

As a good Christian, Lynch also 
attacks the Gnostics of his day. And 
here he illustrates the peculiar para- 
dox of our time: that the humanists 
and non-theists, who used to claim a 
monopoly on the joy of living, are 
those who now deny the worth and 
significance of life; while it is the 
Christians, the allegedly “other 
worldly,” who stoutly maintain the 
value and meaning of life on_ this 
earth. 

Above all Lynch insists that time 
must be taken seriously. “Let there 
be no nontemporal short cuts to the 
truth.” “It is completely false to say 
that Christ redeemed time. For time 
has never needed redeeming; it only 
needed someone to explore its inner 
resources fully, as He did.” Thus 
some of the noblest works of art have 
been concerned with the portrayal of 
the “steady march of the soul through 
irrevocable events.” We do not get 
at truth by seeking to transcend time, 
or by attempting to leap beyond the 
world of events. In this connection 
Lynch illustrates his point from 4 
variety of literary sources and also 
from the spiritual exercises of [gna 
tius Loyola. 

But while every artist and every 
critic must raise the question o 
reality, and give his answer to it 
let him beware of begging the ques 
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tion. After a while we begin to 
wonder about the austerely prosaic 
and literal character of the “rock- 
bottom being” which Lynch extols. 
To be sure he is no formal rational- 
ist, and rebukes those evangelists 
who, in saving the soul of a man, are 
content with “the saving of the top 
of the head.” But there is a rational- 
ism of common sense which can be 
equally formidable. Does Lynch 
really mean it when he asks, “Who 
wants to overcome the literal? Who, 
if he were honest, would not be hap- 
pier if he knew that beauty and un- 
derstanding were completely con- 
tained within the literal, the plain, 
ordinary, completely  self-enclosed 
fact that meets the eyes and ears?” 

Also, while this book, as the sub- 
tile—The Dimensions of the Literary 
Imagination—indicates, is focused on 
those dimensions, some of the gen- 
eralizations seem to apply to all the 
arts. Thus, on time: “It is simply not 
true to say that the function of all 
art is to immobilize time, to freeze 
into permanence some instant of 
peace or illumination so that we may 
have it forever, and thus share in that 
quality of eternity that does not move 
but simply is. There may be artists, 
and forms of art, that are afflicted 
with such a desire—but it is, to my 
mind, precisely that: an affliction. 
The impulse itself represents a disease 
of the feelings and a collapse of the 
true metaphysical mind.” But if so, 
what are we to do with painting and 
sculpture and architecture, and what 
disease of the feelings infects a Clem- 
ent Greenberg, for example, when he 
extols the experience of what he calls 
“at-onceness” in modern abstract ex- 
pressionism ? 

Again there are moments when 
Lynch’s “rock-bottom being” appears 
to be capricious in its inclusions and 
exclusions. So we have complaint 
that a Judith Anderson in Medea, or 
a Laurence Olivier in Richard III, 
destroys the beauty of the lines of 
the poet—“the lines were no longer 
allowed to float out in the air as 
ritual victories”’—and tears them to 
latters of “meaningful fact.” But 
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while it is true that the verses of 
Shakespeare, for instance, have a 
beauty of their own, and may be 
uttered as pure literature, surely it is 
the mark of the amateur actor that 
he merely declaims in the ritual or in 
the lyrical mood, whereas the great 
performer fulfills the whole intent of 
the poet in blending together the act 
and the image. One would have 
thought, moreover, that Lynch 
would have made this argument his 
own, 

To be sure he is both apt and per- 
suasive in an attack on the false 
heroics of the modern tragic hero. 
But what he has to offer as a theory 
of tragedy is adequate neither to 
illuminate the old nor to condemn the 
contemporary. It is not enough to 
say that “successful tragedy has al- 
ways fought its way to beauty 
through the story of the insufficiency 
of the human will,” that it thrusts 
“all the way up to the hilt of helpless- 
ness, all the way into the abyss of 
non-being that lies underneath the 
masks of finitude.” It is not nearly 
enough to say just that. For whether 
in an old person like Lear or in 
young persons like Romeo and Juliet, 
there is also a revelation of inner dig- 
nity, an evolution of character, which 
is the counterpoise to death and to 
physical defeat. 

There are many observations in 
Christ and Apollo which deserve our 
serious consideration. There are the 
presentation of the false attitudes to- 
ward the finite in contemporary lit- 
erature, the portrayal of the four 
types of the pseudo-comic, the pene- 
trating critique of Camus’ The 
Plague. 

But when at the book’s end Lynch 
comes to discuss the theological im- 
agination, and then the Christian 
imagination, it seems that the imagi- 
nation is just what is absent. What 
gradually takes over in this writing 
is an enormous paraphernalia of ex- 
egetical devices—literal, tropological, 
analogical, anagogical—until finally 
not only the arts but also Christ and 
Apollo are buried beneath a tremen- 
dous clatter of categories. 
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ESSAYS ON MYTH 
AND LITERATURE 
by Leslie A. Fiedler $5 


Leslie Fiedler has gained a reputation 
as one of the most challenging liter- 
ary critics of our day. Loudly ac- 
claimed and loudly denounced, he has 
been called brilliant, brash, profound, 
exasperating, a genius, a _ position- 
taker, a prophet, an iconoclast, a fad, 
a classic. No matter what he writes 
about, Mr. Fiedler strikes sparks — 
as the essays in No! in Thunder 
testify. 


With his talent for controversy at 
full power, Mr. Fiedler here turns 
to myth and literature. He explores 
his theme in_ the work of Dante, 
Shakespeare, Whitman, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Peretz, Kafka, Bernard 
Malamud, Faulkner, Robert Penn 
Warren and Cesare Pavese. Broaden- 
ing to “The Generations” of twen- 
tieth-century writers and readers, he 
analyzes the decades of the ’20s, ’30s, 
40s and ’50s, lighting fires along the 
way under such institutions as middle- 
browism, Bohemianism, writers’ con- 
ferences, academe, Hollywood, New 
York and points in-between. In “The 
Excluded” he deals with the images 
of “outsiders” — the Negro, the Jew, 
the child — in American literature 
and society. 


At Your Bookstore or 
Order Direct From Beacon Press 
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Minister of Death. 

By Quentin Reynolds, Ephraim Katz 
and Zwy Aldouby. 

Viking. 246 pp. $5.00. 


Co-author of 


MINISTER OF DzaTH has the dis- 
tinction of being the first hard-cover 
version of the Eichmann story to 
reach the stands, but it was preceded 
by at least three paperbacks, several 
television dramas and any number of 
Further books, 


articles and dramas are in prepara- 


magazine articles. 
tion and, all in all, Eichmann is 
being exploited as a “hot” publishing 
property, his story a kind of super- 
Hitchcock thriller embellished not 
merely by one paltry corpse but 
six million of them. 

This frankly commercial exploita- 
tion of the story is not, however, all 
to the bad. As the Hitler era fades 
more and more into the past, as a 
new generation grows up for whom 
the Nazi atrocities take on the dim- 
ness of ancient history, there is an 
increasing tendency to doubt that the 
horrors many of us lived through 
happened at all. Adolf Eichmann has 
unwittingly performed the valuable 
service of acting as a jolting re- 
minder to the world. 

Many who begin to read this book 
only for thrills may pause to ponder. 
It was written by Quentin Reynolds 
from research provided by 
Israeli journalists, Ephraim Katz and 
Zwy Aldouby. Reynolds, a seasoned 
and versatile journalist, has done an 
expert’s job of weaving the material 
into a clear and well-paced narrative. 
What it lacks in depth and scope it 
perhaps compensates for in sheer 
readability, which should assure it 
the audience it deserves. 

Everything we learn about Eich- 
mann from this book indicates that 
as a personality he is quite drab and 
ordinary, a mediocre little man who 


two 
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Exemplars of the Potential for Evil 


Dr. Goebbels. 
By Roger Manville and 
Heinrich Fraenkel. 


Simon and Schuster. 306 pp. $4.50. 
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the award-winning documentary of Hitler, “The Twisted Cross” 


in other circumstances might have 
lived out his life unnoticed or, at 
worst, wound up in an asylum as a 
mild psychotic of some sort. People 
who met him outside his sphere of 
mass extermination speak of him as 
“always smiling and good-natured,” 
and even those who worked with him 
at his grisly trade regarded him more 
as a niggling bureaucrat than a 
monster. 

But monster he was, and nobody 
has yet been able to explain satis- 
factorily how a smiling, amiable 
mediocrity could come to commit 
the enormities he is undoubtedly 
guilty of. What is most frightening, 
as this book once again makes clear, 
is that the Eichmanns, the Hoesses 
and the Himmlers stand before us as 
enduring warnings of the bottomless 
potential for evil in modern man. 

The speed with which the book 
was produced, and perhaps the three- 
man method of its composition, have 
resulted in some superficialities and 
inaccuracies. To take only one ex- 
ample, the origin of the phrase “final 
solution” is wrongly given. None of 
the three authors seems aware of 
Goering’s letter of July 31, 1941 in 
which the expression (“Endlésung”’) 
appeared, or of its repeated use in 
the minutes of the January 1942 
conference at Wannsee, ‘where the 
program of mass extermination was 
launched. 

The book concludes with an il- 
luminating discussion of the legal 
aspects of Eichmann’s abduction from 
Argentina and his forthcoming trial 
in Israel. The outlines of Eichmann’s 
defense are forecast by quoting from 
memoirs which he is reported to 





Hitler: A Study in Tyranny, 
By Alan Bullock. 
Harper. 776 pp. $7.50. 


have written: “I carried out witha 
clean conscience and faithful hear 
the duty imposed on me.” 

The social atmosphere, the moral 
climate, in which a man like Eich. 
mann could not only operate but 
actually believe that he was doing 
his duty by slaughtering millions of 
his fellow creatures is, of course, a 
major factor in his story, but it is 
not adequately dealt with in Minister 


of Death. One might hope to obtain} 


a clearer understanding of it ina 
book about Joseph Goebbels, who 
was so largely responsible for cre- 
ating that atmosphere and generating 
the climate. 

But Dr. Goebbels, written by two 
British journalists and __ published 
some months ago, is distinctly disap. 
pointing. This version of the career 
of the Reich Minister for Public 
Enlightenment and Propaganda w- 
fortunately adds little to what was 
already known about him except 
some insignificant details about his 
love-life, surely the least interesting 
phase of his remarkable story. 

The authors, neither of whom ap: 
pears to have any particular qualifica- 
tion in the field, treat their subject 
as if he were a Sunday-supplemen! 
celebrity, rather than the phenomenon 
of contemporary history that he was. 
Thus they wallow for pages in his 
shoddy little affair with the Czech 
actress, Lida Baarova. while telling 
us virtually nothing about such 
characteristic feats of propaganda 
mastery as his handling of the 
Stalingrad disaster and the July 20 
bomb plot. 

Short as it is, the book is studded 
with elementary errors and marred 
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by pointless repetition. Statements 
about Goebbels by those who knew 
him are accepted uncritically, and 
such valuable material about him as 
the book does include is simply bor- 
rowed from other readily available 
sources. such as the Goebbels diaries. 

Dr. Goebbels is hardly worth 
mentioning at all, except as another 
example of the inferior quality of 
so much of the writing offered 
the American public on the Nazi 
era. Any thrown-together, off-the-cuff 
piece of journalism seems to pass 
editorial muster and is promptly 
clapped between covers, as long as 
some headline name can be em- 
blazoned on the title page and some 
hint of scandal worked into the blurb. 

There are, fortunately, more solid 
and lasting works on the period. One 
of the most admirable of these is 
Alan Bullock’s Hitler: A Study in 
Tyranny. This was the first full- 
length biography of Adolph Hitler 
in any language and it remains one 
of the best. 

First published in 1952, it now 
appears again in a new and revised 
edition, the dealing 
mainly with Hitler’s ancestry and 
boyhood. New material has come to 
light on these matters since the first 
edition appeared, notably August 
Kubizek’s The Young Hitler I Knew 
and Franz Jetzinger’s Hitler’s Youth, 
which has not been published in this 
country. 


emendations 


Jetzinger, librarian of the Pro- 
vincial Archives at Linz, made a 
painstaking search for every pos- 
sible scrap of evidence on Hitler’s 
clouded parentage and boyhood, and 
has uncovered fascinating informa- 
tion on both. All earlier descriptions 
of Hitler’s family and first years will 
have to be more or less corrected on 
the basis of his findings. 

For those who wish to understand 
the times which could produce an 
Eichmann and a Goebbels, and to 
learn about the astonishing per- 
sonality without whom neither would 
have been possible, no better bio- 
graphical study exists in English than 
Alan Bullock’s Hitler. 
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This Nether World 


The Inhabitants. 
By Julius Horwitz. 
World. 286 pp. $4.00. 


IN THIS NOVEL, Julius Horwitz 
takes a long, unflinching look at the 
seamier—no, the seamiest—side of 
life on New York’s West Side. Most 
readers will probably be shocked; 
many will turn away, for here, among 
the recipients of city welfare, dope 
addiction, prostitution, homosexual- 
ity, filth, hunger and suffering are 
rife. 

The real tragedy of it all lies with 
the children and the aged, and trag- 
edy is a small word to describe their 
sufferings and their futureless lives. 
Next come the women, victims of 
their need for love and their inability 
to surmount background and en- 
vironment. There are more than 200,- 
000 of them, along with their vari- 
ously spawned children, on the relief 
rolls of the city. This does not in- 
clude the men, for whom it is difficult 
to feel anything but contempt. 
Throughout the novel there rings the 
cry for a father, both for the women 
and for their illegitimate children. 
But the fathers, alas, have abdicated, 
though they are very much in evi- 
dence. They tomcat in at night or live 
briefly with a woman until pregnancy 
occurs. Through their inability to 
accept and responsibility 
(though some are sick), they are 
curiously unmanlike. Their occupa- 
tions are cheap wine, brawling and 
dope, and the hallways of the houses 
in which they live, respectable look- 
ing apartments from the outside, be- 
come bedlam on the 3rd and 18th 
of the month when the relief checks 
become due. Then rape, murder, in- 
cest—anything—becomes possible. 

To trace life in this nether world 
one has only to follow the trail of 
the thin white envelopes in which 
the heroin comes. They lead in and 
out of filthy, rat-infested apartments 
in which as many as eight people 


work 


Reviewed by Joseph Cowley 
Editor, 


Research Institute of America 


may be living in a single room. A 
whole string of such apartments will 
share the same kitchen and overflow- 
ing toilet bowl. Garbage is dumped 
into the hallways in which the chil- 
dren play amidst the stench. And the 
children themselves most often go 
without food, clothes or proper care. 

The irony is that through the filthy, 
stained windows one can in many 
cases look out at the beauties of Cen- 
tral Park or the Hudson River. There 
is irony also in the high cost of such 
living. It doesn’t come cheap. Wel- 
fare pays up to $25 per week per 
room, and owners of these buildings 
make as much as $12,000 per year 
out of them. Of course, they’re not 
likely to look at what they’re leasing 
out. “They’d vomit if they did,” as 
the author says. Instead, they lease 
the buildings to landlords who, in 
turn, rent out the rooms. 

The landlords are people with 
stronger stomachs. Horwitz does a 
good job of delineating them—men 
like Zeussa. “You can call him a 
devirtued man, since this is an age 
of naming the name. About twenty- 
five years ago he would have been 
called a cold fish. About fifteen years 
ago you would have called him a 
lousy bastard. But now we know 
that some kind of balance has been 
struck in his soul. He is what he is 
because of what he is—a lousy bas- 
tard.” 

Despite his strong feelings, the 
author does a very good job of mak- 
ing the people in this book come 
alive. He has a real compassion for 
all the sufferers and their twisted 
lives, and he brings a wholeness of 
soul, a very wide breadth of view, to 
his task. For the most part his feel- 
ings of distaste are kept admirably 
under control. It’s the reader who 
reacts to the filth and corruption— 
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which is as it should be. A harsh 
book, perhaps too harsh, too much a 
literal transcript of life, it has the 
feeling of a reality that hasn’t yet 
been transmuted into art. This may 
be due to the fact that it’s a reality 
that comes directly from a case work- 
er’s notebook. 

Phillips is the welfare worker 
through whose eyes we view this hell. 
He, and the others like him, are the 
real heroes of the book. The wonder 
is that they can do the work at all— 
let alone on the pitifully low incomes 
they are paid. The fact that they do 
and retain their sanity and compas- 
What their 
motivation is beyond a strong desire 
to help suffering humanity is not ap- 
parent. But one thing is sure. They 
are acting as buffers for all of us and 


sion is another wonder. 


deserve considerably more credit than 
they are currently receiving. 
Phillips takes us around with him 
as he makes his calls on the 85 fam- 
ilies that make up his “load.” They 
have no income beyond their welfare 
checks, “and they live from check to 
check until their bodies are genuy 
dumped into a nameless grave on 
Hart’s Island—a grave no one is ever 
permitted to visit. I see the aged and 
sick once every six months, the peo- 
ple out of work and the women with 
the cheerful little bastards every three 


’ 


months.’ 


Going the rounds with Phillips, we 
get to know the varieties of welfare 
recipients. We see the dead carted 
out in canvas sacks, the aged carted 
off, protesting, to the old-age homes 
when they can no longer care for 
themselves. Here is life at its worst. 




















“We PRESENT with great pride our 
supplement, BEAR AND DRAGON. Con- 
ceived and edited by James Burnham, 
it is the most serious available examina- 
tion of the relation between Moscow and 
Peking. Eight formidable scholars ex- 
amine that relation, each in the perspec- 
tive of his own scholarly discipline: and 
the result is an absorbing analysis which 
is bound to be useful to the nation’s top 
strategists and 
political leaders. 
Extra copies are 
available at §].”’ 





From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-3, 
150 E.35 St., New York 
16,N.Y., for free copy. 
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A Journalist’s Nigeria 


Nigeria: Newest Nation. 
By Lois Mitchinson. 
Praeger. 122 pp. $3.00. 


THIS UNPRETENTIOUS little book, 
at once travel account and general 
study, is timely and interesting. Here, 
in a kola nutshell, one is introduced 
to the land, history, economy, politics, 
problems and people of Africa’s 
largest and newest nation. To com- 
press so much in so few pages is 
something of a feat, and testifies to 
Miss Mitchinson’s reportorial ability. 
She succeeds in whetting the reader’s 
appetite to learn more about Nigeria. 

Drawing on her extensive travel 
experiences, the author is able to 
compare Nigerians with other peo- 
ples. “I found the general friendliness 
astonishing,” she writes, “partly be- 
cause the last time I had travelled 
outside Europe had been in the Far 
East where people do not smile, do 
not go out of their way to help push 
you out of the mud, and do not 
crowd shouting and cheerful round 
strange cars and strange people.” Few 
visitors to Nigeria would quarrel 
with this of the 


other generalizations, based on gos- 


statement; some 
sip, with which this volume is liberal- 
ly interspersed, are at least ques- 
tionable. 

For example, there is the unsup- 
ported assertion that “the country 
as a whole has fewer educated people 
than . . . Ghana.” Does the author 
mean in actual numbers or in propor- 
tion to the total population? In ref- 
erence to Prime Minister Sir Abu- 
bakar Tafewa Balewa one reads: “I 
was told that some Northerners con- 
temptuously describe him as a ‘black 
man’ because his skin is darker than 
a Fulani’s, and when he travels from 
Lagos to the North, the Sardauna 
does not always bother to meet him 
at the airport.” By the same token 
we are told that “not all students, 
and not all their families, are happy 
when a Nigerian, however well-quali- 


Reviewed by Mercer Cook 


Author, “Five French Negro Authors? 
“Introduction to Haiti” 


fied, replaces a Briton” on the faculty 
of the University College of Ibadan, 
Comments like the last two are likely 
to give the unsuspecting reader , 





misleading impression. Th 
. . ° . . . Mage 
Miss Mitchinson is a journalist, m 


the jacket tells us; moreover. she is f p,y) 
a woman. Perhaps this explains why § Mart 


she finds it so difficult to resist re§ Sh 


porting little bits of hearsay, the pic. § 


Direc 
3 Thea 
she refers to the recently inaugurated f »,,. 


turesque exotic detail. Journalistically 


principal of Ibadan’s University Col- 
lege as “Professor Ken Dike” rather} fF) 
than Dr. Kenneth O. Dike. On the B 
other hand, her journalistic flair adds} by | 
tells af absu 
illustrate thef deal: 


young Nigerians’ zeal for education:} Hen. 


zest to her writing. She 


marvelous story to 
pupils actually asking to be assigned} men’ 
homework! And, on comparing the} its h 
“romantic appeal” of Indian and] ter 
Ghanaian independence with the ab- dron 
sence of “prison graduates” among} play 
Nigerian nationalists, she humorous } goes 
ly reports: “There is an almost em of 
harassing shortage of modern politi | Herc 
cal martyrs.” The last chapter sum} to ¢ 
political back § of 
ground, traces the of Dr-F pect 
Nnamdi Azikiwe (whose name is conf H 
sistently misspelled throughout the} the 
book), Chief Awolowo, the Sardaun § thro 
of Sokoto and Balewa, discusses the ff Zeus 
three regions, the civil service, and is th 
ends with a brief analysis of Nigeria] has 
foreign relations. infid 

Realistically, the author lists dif] ing 
ficulties _ that Nigerian} fron 
unity. Though she does not risk @} proc 


marizes Nigeria’s 


careers 


endanger 


categorical prediction, she seems COD} wife 
fident that these obstacles will be} men 
overcome. And, she points out, the] Am, 
very structure of the  federatio fas 

should favor the survival of dem @Her 
cratic freedoms. We can only hop? @look 
that she will be as right as she Blflicjo 


readable. In t 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


The Rape of the Belt. By Benn W. Levy. 
Staged by Albert Marre. 
Harriet Parsons, Charles 
Paul Vroom and William 
Martin Beck Theatre. 
She Stoops to Conquer; or, The Mis- 
fortunes of a Night. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Directed by Stuart Vaughan. Presented by 
Theatre Incorporated. At the 
Theatre. 


Presented by 
Hollerith Jr., 
Dean. At the 


Phoenix 


ENN Levy’s play is a superb 
all of mythological fun that 
by laughing indirection pricks the 
absurdity of modern international 
dealing. Levy’s Springtime for 
Henry, praised as a marvelously de- 
mented bit of impish fancy, had as 
its highlight the story, as one charac- 
ter tells it, of Perseus and An- 
dromeda. (Why not let us see that 
play again?) The present comedy 
soes wholly to that prehistoric period 
of gods and heroes, showing us 
Hercules on his ninth labor: trying 
to get the golden belt of the Queen 
of the Amazons. And quite unex- 
pectedly they belt him. 

Hercules is Heracles, of course, to 
the Greeks, and we watch the story 
through the eyes of the Greek gods 
leus and Hera. Hera, you remember, 
is the wife and sister of Zeus; she 
tas had eternity to get used to his 
infidelities, but still cannot resist try- 
ing to mess up the lives that spring 
from them. And Heracles is the by- 
product of Zeus’ union with Alemena, 
wife of Amphitryon. (You also re- 
member, no doubt, Giradoux’ play 
Amphitryon 38, in which Alfred Lunt 
as Zeus Richard Whorf as 
Hermes reclined on a fleecy cloud, 
lookin down to earth and to the de- 
‘cious Alemena of Lynn Fontanne.) 
in the present play, Zeus and Hera 


and 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Two Comedies 
From the Past 


are busts at the sides of the stage; 
when the house-lights darken the 
busts brighten, and John Emery and 
Peggy Wood assume the gods and 
speak. Their commentary, though it 
delays Heracles’ pursuit of the belt, 
quickens the evening. 

I shall not dwell on the details of 
Heracles’ adventure. Suffice it to say 
that he was surprised to discover 
two Amazon queens, the gracious and 
active Antiope in charge of domestic 
affairs, and the charming but lazy 
Hippolyte in charge of defense. This 
is quite all right, for Heracles has 
with him his boon companion, the 
jolly but dull-pated Theseus. Thus 
each hero has his heroine, mythology 
is satisfied, and the audience—as well 
as the belt—is ravished. 

Here is a play at once intelligent 
and hilarious. Out of the mists of 
mythology glows a prank and a 
parable for today. War should always 
be waged as by Levy’s Amazons, who 
never fight but also never surrender. 

In addition to the two sidelights 
already mentioned, there are lumi- 
naries on the stage. Constance Cum- 
mings is a fresh and sweet attraction 
as Antiope, gracious, almost flirta- 
tious, yet dignified; Joyce Redman 
is a languorous and lovely Hippolyte. 
Joseph Bova makes the thick-skulled 
Theseus an dolt, 
Philip Bosco, now first come to 
Broadway, makes Heracles not only 


engaging and 


a tower of strength but a tour de 
force of broad and lusty playing. 
The Rape of the Belt is a boon to 
Broadway. 

Oliver Goldsmith, condescended to 
in his own day, nevertheless wrote 
four works in four different literary 


forms that remained popular until 
reading habits changed with the 
Great Wars. His comedy, when well- 
produced, is popular still. 

It is well-produced by the Phoenix: 
engaging, and thoroughly amusing. 
The possibilities of the story are 
exploited well, as Tony Lumpkin 
sends Charles Marlow off to his 
stepfather’s house (and pretends it’s 
while Kate Hardcastle 
“stoops” to play the role of a maid- 


an inn), 


servant there so that she can over- 
come the timidity and reserve of her 
suitor, Marlow. And even Tony’s 
tangles with the other couple, who 
want to elope but not without the 
jewels, are deftly handled. 

Special mention should be made 
of the fresh liveliness John Heffer- 
nan puts into the role of Tony 
Lumpkin. With pointed nose and thin 
lithe body he makes Tony less a 
simpleton than a clown, like one of 
Shakespeare’s clowns or like Jack 
Point in The Yeoman of the Guard 
(when Jack is in good spirits). A 
fool in the sense of the king’s jester 
he is, not the half-wit he is some- 
made. Heffernan 
pecially well with Gerry Jedd (Kate) 
in the scenes where they pretend to 
be in love, so as to hoodwink the 
Mrs. Hardcastle, Tony’s 
adoring mother. That lady is played 
by Patricia Falkenhain almost in the 
vein of the old women of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

One reservation. The memory of 
Hoboken frolics lingers as a tempta- 
tion to revivers of old classics; the 


times works es- 


doting 


lure to overemphasize the old-fash- 
ioned, so that the audience laughs 
at instead of with the play. Stuart 
Vaughan has not wholly resisted that 
temptation, as when Hastings pro- 
tests his true love and wants to run 
off with his lady, without the jewels: 
He takes a stance and tees off with 
“Perish the baubles!” as though 
driving for a hole in one. Such 
momentary mockery of the play ob- 
trudes upon the main mood—which 
comes quickly back, however, to 
triumph in another of the Phoenix’ 
top-flight productions. 
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QUEMOY AND TAIWAN 


Bruno Shaw has done well by “The Quemoy 
Controversy” (NL, October 31). But he stum- 
bles twice in speaking of the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China as a “government 
in exile”; also, once, at least, in speaking of 
it as “the Nationalist Government.” 

The “National Government” of the Republic 
of China is seated on Formosa (Taiwan), and 
Formosa is, by every test except that of a legal 
technicality, a part of China. Neither the Na- 
tional Government nor the Provincial Govern- 
ment, on Formosa, is “in exile.” 

Incidentally, in possession of the Nationalists, 
Quemoy and Matsu are obstacles to a launching 
by Communist China of an attack on Formosa. 
Were they to be taken by or given to the 
Communists, that obstacle would disappear and 
those islands would become a base or a stag- 
ing point, or both, for such a launching. Loss 
of those islands would be a great blow to the 
morale of the Nationalists—on Formosa, over- 
seas, and on the mainland; and, among the 
consequences, the task of defending Formosa 
would fall far more heavily than now upon the 
United States. 

Those off-shore islands, thus, are of im- 
portance both from the point of view of military 
strategy and from the point of view of psycho- 
logical warfare. 

The question of their “defensibility” is a ques- 
tion of wisdom, will power and weapons. With 
those in right amount they are defensible; with- 
out them, not. 
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to the conflict in China in 1946, in 1950 we got 
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Have one on us— 


Read two provocative statements 
on Jewish secularism in the 60th 
anniversary issue of the Workmen's 
Circle CALL. 


Also receive information on 
The Workmen's Circle 
(Arbeter Ring) 

Renowned fraternal order of labor and 

socially-progressive spirit. 
Learn about our— 
HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 


MEDICAL-SURGICAL SERVICE 
(mainly in New York City) 
DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 

LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 


The Workmen’s Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 


Please send me a copy of the 60th Anniv. 
CALL, and membership information. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 








ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in I5 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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Don’t be your own worst enemy! If you notice one of cancer’s danger signals in 
yourself, don’t talk yourself into thinking it’s nothing to worry about. See your 
doctor. Only he can tell. To learn the seven danger signals and to find out how to 
guard yourself against cancer, call our nearest office or just write to ‘‘Cancer,”’ 
in care of your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 
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Christmas 
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First gift 
Subscription 
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$4.00 
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